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ARMS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


In “ Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini . . . . with 
Notes and Observations of G. P. Carpani. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Roscoe,” published by Bohn in 
1850, is the following passage (pp. 115, 116) :— 

“T cansed the arms of Cellini to be wrought upon the 
same tombstone, in which J made some little alteration; 
for there are in Ravenna, a very ancient city, some of the 
Cellini family, who are respectable gentlemen, and have 
for their arms a lion rampant of the colour of gold in an 
azure field, with a red lily upon the right paw, and three 
little gold lilies upon the basis. . . . To return to the 
devices which I ordered to be made for the monument, 
and to the arms in particular: the paw of the lion was 
represented upon it, and, in room of the lily, I caused an 


axe to be placed in the paw, with a field of the said arms | 


divided in four quarters.” 


In Carpani’s edition (Milan, 1806), a note, also 
translated, at the foot of P- 116, refers to a state- 
ment of the Florentine editor in his “ Preface to 
the Goldsmith's Art, edition of 1731,” which I 
will give further on. Mr. Roscoe translated from 
Carpani’s edition. But, for the re-issue of his trans- 
lation in 1850, he had before him the new edition 
of Cellini published in 1830 by Molini. “ From this 
source,” says Mr. Roscoe, “I have derived several 
interesting additions.” I now give the assage, 
which I have quoted in English from Mr. oscoe, 
— in Carpani’s edition. Cellini says :— 

ppresso feci intagliare nella detta lapide |’ 
nostra de’ Cellini, la euls io alterai da quel Y at Smee 


George Cruikshank — Arms of Davison — | 








pria; perché si vede in Ravenna, che é cittd antichis- 
sima, i nostri Cellini onoratissimi gentiluomini, i quali 
hanno per arme un leone raspante, color d’ oro, in campo 
azzurro, con un giglio rosso posto nella zampa diritta, 
e sopra il rastzello con tre piccoli gigli d’ oro. . . . Tor- 
nando allée dette cose, ch’ io feci fare nel sepolcro del 
mio fratello, era la branca del leone, e, in cambio del 
giglio, gli feci un’ accetta in mano, col campo di detta 
arme,.”—vol. i. pp. 180, 181. 


I underline some corresponding passages in the 
English translation and the Italian original. I 
am quite at a loss to understand how “e sopra 
il rastrello con tre piccoli gigli d’ oro” could be 
translated as we see in Mr. Roscoe’s version. I 
presume that Molini had made no change here. 
The passage may be misunderstood by any one 


| not familiar with Italian heraldry, but not, I 


should have thought, to the extent of translating 
“sopra il rastrello” upon the basis. The mean- 
ing is, in chief a label—called “ rastrello” from 
the likeness to a rake in the points downwards— 
and between its points three fleurs-de-lys or lilies, 
all, I suppose, gold. 

Ginanni, Arte del Blasone, says, under — 

“ Rastello o Rastrello . . . Rastrello fu preso da molti 
in vece di Lambello, a cagione della somiglianza per i suoi 
pendenti.” 

And under “ Lambello ” he says— 
“Fu egli da molti per simiglianza nominato Rastello 
- Si mette ordinariamente nel capo dello scudo, e 
serve altre volte per dividere i gigli di Francia.” 


I am equally unable to follow the rendering of 
“col campo di dette arme,” if “with a field of 
the said arms divided in four quarters” is meant 
to represent those words. 

The Florentine editor of 1731 says, in the place 
to which I said that I would refer :— 


“ Di un’ altra cosa ci piace per ultimo avvertire il let- 
tore, ed @ che avendo tralle mentovate scritture. . . . 
trovata |’ arme di Benvenuto Cellini, da esso medesimo, 
in una carta, parte con matita e parte con inchiostro di- 
segnata, continente un leone d’ oro rampante in campo 
azzurro, e sopra del medesimo tre gigli rossi in campo 

’ argento tramezzati da un rastrello rosso, abbiamo giu- 


| dicato opportuno di farla intagliare.” 


This is very remarkable. The first blazon, by 
Cellini himself, is, azure a lion rampant or, carry- 
ing a red lily in his right paw, and in chief a label 
with three small lilies or. But the drawing by 
Cellini’s own hand is said to show azure a lion 
rampant or, and on a chief argent (“sopra del 
medesimo,” &c.) three lilies, with a label inter- 

osed between them, all gules; and the persistent 
inaccuracy of copyists is pushed still further in 
the shield engraved under ae oy of Cellini 
in vol. i. There you have the field, lion, and lily 
as before; but a chief gules, charged with three 
plates, on each a lily. Examining closely, you are 
satisfied that these three plates, as they seem to 
be at first, are only an engraver’s ignorant trick 
to give greater prominence to his lilies by show- 
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ing a white space round them. There is no ras- 
treilo nor accetta, 

If any one wishes to adorn his study with the 
arms of the great Florentine artist, here are mate- 
rials from which he may decide how to give them. 
At least we have got rid of the “ three little gold 
lilies in the basis.” D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


A MANCHESTER BALLAD. 
& popular 


The ballad which is here given was 


one in Manchester at the commencement of the | 


present century, and a curiously corrupted version 
of it may still be purchased from the vendors of 
street-ballads. Its literary merit is very slight ; 
perhaps it would be more correct to describe it as 
non-existent; yet it is not entirely without in- 
terest as a picture—no doubt an exaggerated one— 
of rustic astonishment at unfamiliar scenes. The 


strangest circumstance connected with the ballad 


is the difference between the two versions: the 
second one appears to have been manipulated by 
some imitative worthy who had heard or read 
Thomas Wilson’s verses entitled “The Country- 
man’s Description of the Collegiate Church.” 
The writer of “Owd Ned” (No. 2) has, without 
any annexation which could be pointed out, echoed 
the turn and spirit of Wilson’s song, and in some 
respects surpassed his humorous extravagance. It 
is here given from a modern street-ballad copy. 
Swindells, the printer of No. 1, was in trade 
about the commencement of this century, at No. 8, 
Hanging Ditch, whence he issued delectable 
broadsides and chap-books concerning Mother 
Bunch, the Merry Piper, Tom Hickathrift, the 
Yorkshire Beauty, and other personages once 
famed as heroes and heroines of the winter's tale 
told beside the blazing log-fire in the brave days 
of old. Wittum E, A, Axon, 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 
No. 1. 
“ OwD NED'S A RARE STRUNG CHAP.” 
“ When I lived at whoam wi’ feither an’ mother I ne’er 
had any fun, 
They made me negur fro’ morn to 
them I'd run; 


Then my brass I sav’d for a spree, Manchester come | 


beawn for to see, 

An’ donn’d mysel’ i’ my Sunday duds, and sect off reet 
full o’ glee. 

Fal lal la, &c. 
“To th’ Piccadilly first I went, when into the town I 

coom, 

And there I seed fine things, and look’d at th’ infirmary 
moon, 

And there I seed such dandies, by gum they made me 
mad, 

They made such gam o’ my country talk, cause I wor 
a country lad, 
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reet, so I thowt fro’ 
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“A ae lady then I met, eh! such a dashing 
Too asked me if I'd walk wi’ her, and hold of my arm 
00 1a . ; 
Thinks I, if hoos fawn i’ love wi’ me, it'll be a decent 
ob, 
But we hadno’ walk’d aboon twenty yards ere I catched 
her fist i’ my fob. 


| “To a factory next I went, and ne’er had been i’ one 


atore, 

ee apace and reels and straps, I’m sure 

They said owd Ned turn’d every wheel, and every wheel 
a strap. 2 

By gum, thowt It’ mysel, owd Ned’s a rare strung 
ciap. 





“To th’ owd church then one Monday morn to see th’ 





weddings I went, 
hat Gy I did no’ gawm * heaw t’wur, to I: it I war 
ent ; 


Whot creawds o’ folks wur there, a mon hit me wi’ a 


tie! 
stl 


ts 
And said young mon come doff your hat; I'd have 


you do it quick. 


| “Then I stood up amung the rook, thinks I whot comes 
on next, 

So thrung they wur, and j 

perplex’d; ; 


i 
ramon ge 
, her 


umbled so, that they wur aw 


For wheth t out.o’ th’ reet lass, I think 
he could n 

I wur shoved 
wed mysel. 


“ Then after this to th’ play I went, where a mon come 











eawt t 

And he s and squall’d, and quaver'd so, he 
made aw th’ place to ring. 

Some said that he sung weel, and some did grunt and 





rroan ; 
Said I, ll beat such singing as this, so I sung Bob 
and Joan. 


“When aw wur o'er and done, and aw the folks come 
eawt, 

| Away I went to th’ Bla 

o” stout ; 

And there I seed such gam, by gum I'd like to ha 

} stay’n, 

| But my brass aw being done, I whistled whoam again. 

“ A. SwinpDKLts, Printer, Manchester.” 


kymoor’s Yead and geet a gill 


No, 2. 
“ OWD NED'S A RARE STRONG CHAP. 
“ When I liv’d at wom wi my feyther and mother I ne'er 
had no fun, 
They made me a nigger fro’ morn till neet, till aw 
swore fro’ them I'd run; 
My brass I saved for a spree, Manchester I’m beawn to 
see. 


Aw dond me up i’ my Sunday duds, and set off reet fall 
of glee. 
| “To th’ infirmary first aw went, when into th’ town L 
coom, 


And there aw seed fine seets, and look’d at th’ infirmary 
moon ; 


* Gawm [in Ellis’s Glossic, “ gaum”]=to understand. 
The root of this word is Gothic 
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And there aw seed some dandies, by gum they made 
me mad, 

They made such gam o’ my country talk, cause I wur 
“a country Jad. 


“To a factory next aw went, aw wur ne’er in one afore, 
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They were twisting thrums, and wheels, and straps, 


I'm sure there wur many a score ; 

They said owd Ned turn’d long wheel, and long wheel 
a strap, ; 

By cum, thinks I to mysel, owd Ned’s a rare strong 


chap. 
“To th’ owd church next aw went, and there aw wur 
feart o’ bein shaumt, 


Cause aw didna know their ways, so aw walk'd reet 
boldly in. 

There wur folks in boxes 
with a stick, 

He said, Young man, doff your h 
to be quick. 


sat, a fellow hit me a stroke 


ut, and I'd have you 


“Then aw seet me down among’t ruk, thinks I wot cums 
on next— 
A fellow geet up in a milk-white shirt,:"and there he 
look’d quite vex'd ; 


Another geet up with a black gown and a grey white 





ved, 

And there he mock’d this other fellow, aye, every word 
he said. 

“ When thev'd jawn t’one to t’other awhile, little fellow 

sed we mun sing, 

So we aw geet upon our feet, and made the whole pl ace 
ring; 

Some I thought sung weel, and some did grunt and 
groan, 

They aw sung what they could, but I sung Bob and 
J an 
Joan, 


“Then a fellow he open’d a dur, on his shouder he car- 
ried a club, 
And another came after in a three-cock'd hat, and geet 
into topmost tub. ; 
He said this road leads to heaven, and that road ieads 
By gum, thinks I, thou’rt a rum un tha’ canna find th’ 
road thysel 
“When aw wur o’er and done, and folk begun to coom 
out, 
Then some on went to th’ Black Moor’s Yed and geet a 


gill o’ brown stout, 


And there aw seed such fun, by gum aw should like to 
have stain : 

. , P 

But my brass it being aw done, so I wisclt back wom 
again, 


THE LIBRARY OF STRASBURG. 

The accounts hitherto received represent the 
destruction of this invaluable library as total: but 
now that the fortress has surrendered, more de- 
tailed and, it is to be hoped, more consolatory 
intelligence will be communicated to the world of 
letters. In the mean time it may prove of in- 
terest to place on record in “N. & Q.” some de- 
tails of the contents of the library as drawn up 
by a former librarian, M. Schweighiiuser, whose 
name is so well known to scholars 
of Herodotus, Polybius, 
The library was commen 


ars by his editions 
Athenwus, Appian, &c. 
ced in 1765 by Schoep- 


» the author of Alsatia Diplomatica and Alsatia 
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| Illustrata, who presented the city with his own 
| library, consisting of nearly eleven thousand vo- 
lumes, together with his collection of medals and 
antiquities, chiefly formed in Italy, on condition 
of receiving a small yearly allowance during his 
lifetime. The library was afterwards considerably 
augmented after the Revolution by the suppres- 
sion of the religious establishments and the con- 
fiscation of the property of emigrants. At the 
time when Schweighiuser published his account 
of the library (which must have been after 1806, 
when he was appointed to the post of librarian, 
and he died in 1830), the library consisted of 
180,000 volumes, not including the manuscripts. 
There were, besides, two thousand works printed 
in the fifteenth century. The MSS. amounted to 
12,000 volumes, which were chiefly obtained from 
the old Commandery of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Another important manuscript col- 
lection, for which the library was indebted to 
Schoepflin, consisted of a series of chronicles and 
other records relating to the history and political 
constitution of Alsace. A detailed catalogue of 
Schoepflin’s library, in 4 vols. folio, is placed 
among the archives of the city of Strasburg. 

Silbermann’s Notices Manuscrites contain many 
very curious details respecting numerous localities 
in Alsace, with pen-and-ink sketches. 

The gem of the library is the Hortus Delicia- 
rum of the Abbess Herrade de Landspé rg, a large 
folio MS. of the twelfth century, ornamented in 
almost every page with extremely curious minia- 
tures. An account of this MS. was given, by 
M. A. Le Noble in the first volume of L’Ecole 
de 3 ¢ ‘artes. 

Among the MSS. are also to be found the cele- 
brated depositions of the witnesses in the lawsuit 
between Gutenberg and the brother of his asso- 
ciate Dritzohn—a minute of the “Grand Conseil,” 
1439. 

It is not very clear, from Schweighiuser’s 
account, whether the library of the former uni- 
versity (founded in 1621 by the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II.) was contained or not in the library 
now destroyed. Many of the books were printed 
by Fust, Scheffer, and Mentelin, and several of 
them, perhaps, by Gutenberg. The earliest-printed 
German Bible, by Mentelin, without date, in folio, 
is among them. Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

[ We may as well append to the interesting communi- 
cation of our valued correspondent the account of the 
destruction of this library inserted in The Times of 
Oct. 8 and 12 :—*“ Strasburg surrendered on the self-same 
day on which, 189 years before, by fraud and treachery, 
Louis XIV. became its master. One of his first acts was 
to dislodge the Protestants from the Cathedral, which 
they had occupied from the period of the Reformation, 
The Dominican church, which had long been secularized, 
was allotted to them in lieu, and had its name changed 

| to that of Le Temple Neuf. Here was one of the most 
| famous organs of Silbermann. In the choir, divided from 
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the nave, was lodged the especial glory of Alsace—its 
library, the finest on the Rhine, in which the archives, 
antiquities, topography, and early printing collections 
were treasured. Al 

phal burning of the Library of Alexandria, perhaps no 
equally irreparable loss has occurred. The walls are 
standing; all else is a mass of ruins. In the entrance 
vestibule was a collection of Gallo-Roman antiquities, 
altars, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, statuary; a few of these 
may be restored. A stone cut into the wall in which 
was cut a head of Louis XVI., and a notice that it had 
been taken from the cachots of the Bastille, had a por- 
tion destroyed. In the interior of the choir nothing 
was visible but heaps of ruin and charred paper. I 
picked up some fragments, on which the old Aldine and 
early German types were still legible. In the nave of 
the church the vaulted roofing had fallen to the ground 
in a huge mountain of ruins; everything had perished 
save the old monuments let into the walls, that of Tauler, 
the mystic preacher, being the most interesting. The 
utter destruction of this library seemed to me so incre- 
dible that I have yesterday and to-day repeatedly put 
the question, Was nothing saved? ‘ Pas une feuille’ was 
the energetic reply from the chief bookseller of Strasburg. 
Notasingle leaf. ‘There was a fatality about the library. 
No catalogue of its many treasures exists. An elaborate 
one in MS. had been prepared by the librarian. It has 
perished. M,. Silbermann, publisher of the Courrier du 
Bas-Rhin, tells me that a whole library of MS. of his 
grand work, the Alsace Antiquary, has perished, among 
them sixteen folio vols. of MS. upon Strasburg. Greatest 
loss of all is that of the most precious record connected 
with the discovery of printing—the documents of the 
legal process of Guttenberg against the heirs of his 
partner Dreisehn, to establish his right as the inventor of 
typography. The Bibliotheque lies exactly parallel with 
the Cathedral, about 200 yards north of it.” 

“On the 23rd and 24th of September the horrors of 
the bombardment culminated. At 8 o’clock on the night 
of the latter the great fabric of the Temple Neuf, which 
housed the Strasburg Bibliotheque, a library famed for 
its treasures throughout Europe, together with the 
Museum of Paintings in the Place Kleber, was on fire ; 
the destruction was complete in both cases, Next morn- 
ing not a leaf, a parchment scroll, a solitary fragment of 


its unique manuscripts were visible in the Bibliotheque ; | 


the floor was encumbered with piles of charred débris, in 
which two carbonized bindings only were discernible. 
It is impossible to acquit the Municipality of Strasburg 
of the discredit which attaches to them for the disap- 


pearance of these collections. They had had ten days’ dis- | 


astrous experience of the bombardment, and the fullest 
warning of the ravages it might occasion. The Natural 
History Museum was now burriedly deposited in the cel- 
lars of the Academy.’ —Ep. } 


COBHAM PICTURE AT BOLTON, 

At Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, is a portrait of Wil- 
liam Brooke, fifth Baron Cobham, who was born in 
1528 and died in 1596. He was Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports at the time of Queen Mary’s 
death ; was committed to the Tower 14 Eliz. (a.p. 
1571) for participating in the designs of the Duke 
of Norfolk respecting his marriage with Mary 
Queen of Scots, but was pardoned on making a full 
disclosure of all he knew of the affair; and was 
afterwards appointed Lord Chamberlain, Con- 


stable of Dovor Castle, and K.G. He married first | 


have perished. Since the apocry- , 
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Dorothy, daughter of George, third Lord Aber. 
mage, Veen (by Mary, his second wife, daugh- 
ter of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham) 
by whom he had an only daughter Frances who 
married, first, Thomas Coppinger of Kent, and 
second, Edmund Beecher. By his second wife 
Frances, daughter of Sir John Newton, his lord. 
ship had, among other children, a daughter Mar- 
garet, who married Sir Thomas Sondes, and their 
child Frances married Sir Richard Levison of 
Trentham ; and another, and older daughter, Eli- 
zabeth, who married Robert Cecil, the first Earl 
of Salisbury, K.G. Now William, the third Earl 
of Devonshire, who died in 1684, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William the second Earl of 
Salisbury: so that, most probably, the picture 
came into the Cavendish family from this source. 
This picture represents Lord Cobham, with his 
second wife, their seven children, and his sister- 
in-law Johanna Newton; and I append copies of 
its curious inscriptions, which still serve to puzzle 
the uninitiated : — 
1. In the centre of the picture, between Lord 
and Lady Cobham : — 
Nositis . Hinc. Pater. Est. Intixc . Est. Oprima. 
MATER. 
Cirevmevsa . Sepet.. Digna . Parente . Conors . 
Taurs . Erat . QvonpaM . Parriarcuar . Messa . 
Iacosi . 
Mensa. Fvit. Iono. Sic. Cvmviata. Pio. 
Fac. Devs . Vr. Mvuros . Haec. Gienas. Mensa 
Iosern . 
Gernixet. Vr. Iont. Srires . Renovat. Fvir. 
Ferevia . Praeciaro. Donasti. LArra . CopHamo. 
Haec . Haspeant . Loncos . Gavpia . Tayva . Diss, 
An®.D. 1567. 
2. On left side : — 
JoMANA 
Soror 
Domix&® 
ConuaM 
Finia 
Ionanis 
NEVTON 
Mititis 
Qvi. Est 
Av ..vs.(? avunculus) His 
Pa.... Vuis. (? pauliculis) 
JouHN SLEIGH, 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


THE NEWSPAPER STAMP. 
The newspaper stamp has now become matter 
of history. Its history should be reserved in 
“N. & Q.,” and I venture to think this end can- 


‘not be more satisfactorily accomplished than by 


transferring to our columns the following care- 
fully compiled sketch of its origin, progress, and 
abolition, which appeared in The Times of Tues- 
day, Oct. 11, 1870. A Press Max. 
“Tue Op Newspaper StTamp.—The old newspaper 
stamp, abolished on Friday, September 30, had an exist- 
ence of 158 years. In the year 1712 Queen Anne vent @ 
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to the House of Commons complaining of the 
plication of seditious papers and factious rumours, by 
which means designing men had been able to sink credit 
and the innocent had suffered. On the 12th of February 
in that year a committee of the whole House was ap- 
inted to consider the best means for stopping the then 
existing abuse of the liberty of the Press, The evil re- 
ferred to had existence in the political pamphlets of the 
period. A tax upon the Press was suggested as the best 
means of remedying the evil, and fur the purpose of 
avoiding a storm of opposition the impost was tacked on 
to a Bill for taxing soaps, parchment, linens, silks, cali- 


coes, &c. The result of the tax was the discontinuance | 


of many of the favourite papers of the period, and the 
amalgamation of others into one publication. The Act, 

ssed in June, 1712, came into operation in the month 
of August following, and continued for 32 years. The 
stamp was red, and the design consisted of the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle, surmounted with a crown, In The 
Spectator of June 10, 1712, Addison makes reference to 
this subject, and predicts great mortality among ‘our 
weekly historians.” He also mentions that a facetious 
friend had described the said mortality as ‘ the fall of the 
leaf.” The witty Dean Swift, in his Journal to Stella, 
under date of August 7,speaks of Grub Street as being dead 
and gone. According to his report the new stamps had 
made sad havoc with The Obserrator, The Flying Post, 
The Examiner, and The Medley. Twelve years after- 
wards—namely, in 1724—the House of Commons had 
under consideration the practices of certain printers who 
had evaded the operation of the Stamp Act by printing 
the news upon paper between the two sizes mentioned by 
the law and entering them as pamphlets, on which the 
duty to be paid was 3s. for each edition. Its deliberations 
culminated in a resolution to charge 1d. for every sheet 
of paper ‘on which any journal, mercury, or any other 
newspaper whatever shall be printed, and for every half- 
sheet thereof the sum of one halfpenny sterling.’ In 
1761 the stamp duty upon newspapers was made 1d., or 
4l, 1s. 8d. for 1,000 sheets. The next change in the 
stamp duty was effected on the 28th of May, 1776, when 
Lord North advanced the price from 1d. to Ifd. Another 
alteration was made on the 12th of August, 1789. On 
this occasion the stamp was increased from 14d. to 2d. 
In 1794 the stamp went up to 24d. and in May, 1797, 
to 3)d. The highest rate of the stamp was obtained 
in 1815, when the amount was 4d. After this date a 
period of decline ensued. In the reign of William IV. 
an Act was passed for the reduction of stamp duty 
upon newspapers from 4d. to a 1d., and 4d. upon any 
supplement, This Act came into operation on the 
15th of September, 1836, from which date the rise of 
the cheap paper era may be dated. The next improve- 
ment occurred in 1855, when the compulsory use of the 
stamp was abolished, save and except as a means of pass- 
ing the paper through the post. During the last Session 
we had the latest touch of Stamp Act legislation, when 
it was decided to determine the operation of the old Act, 
and to inaugurate a new order of things more in accord- 
ance with the liberal spirit of the age.” 


FOLK LORE, 

Weratner Lore: Wixp anp Moon.—An old 
lady, between eighty and ninety years of age, told 
me the other day, that her grandfather used to 
say, “It’s always windy in barley harvest; it 
blows off the heads for the poor people.” 

The same old lady, too, has often stated how 
strongly it used to be held that “a Friday's 


| claim it, he was to cry, “The hole’s mine! 





moon” considerably influenced the weather in its 
sundry alternations. J, BEALE. 


Mriyers’ Fortx Lore, Norte Ayrsaire. — 


There is a traditionary story in this district of a 


miner who was constantly annoyed while working 
in a pit by hearing the sounds of a pick on the 
other side of the coal into which he was digging. 
The noise went on, day after day coming nearer, 
till he became convinced it could be none other 
than the devil who was working through to him. 
Whereupon he went to his master and asked to 
be relieved from his work, but without success, 
and he was obliged to return to the post of danger. 
At last his misery became unbearable, and he 
resolved to apply to the minister to protect him 
from the machinations of his enemy. This the 
minister undertook to do, and having asked him 
how many holings * he had before the wall be- 
tween him and the devil could be broken through, 
sent him back to work till he had left only one 
holing between them. Then he was to take his 
piece (of bread) and crumble it all down in a train 
to the mouth of the pit, and again resuming his 
pick, to strike through the dividing coal. The 
moment this was done, and before the devil could 
” 
and make for the mouth of the pit as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

These directions the miner carefully followed. 
He struck through the coal, claimed the hole, and 
reached the pit-mouth in safety; but the devil 
would certainly have caught him had he not been 
obliged to pick up every one of the crumbs scat- 
tered in the line of pursuit. As it was, the poor 
man had a narrow escape, for he had no sooner 
reached his place of safety than the walls of the 
pit came together with a thundering crash. 

To this day, when a miner strikes through 
into a hole, or when two, working from opposite 
sides at the same seam, meet, the coal is claimed 
by the one who shouts first, “ The hole’s mine!” 

The miners here consider it extremely unlucky 
to meet a barefooted woman while on the way to 
their work. Women are often to be seen rushing 
frantically out of their sight; but if one is actually 
met, the miners must either return home, or they 
must draw blood from her, which is usually done 
by scratching her forehead with a pin. 


W. F. (2.) 


Intsh Fork Lore: Srirriné To BRING GooD 
Luck. — If I mistake not there have been several 
notices of this nasty custom in the pages of 
“N, &Q.,” therefore the following instance which 
happened last week may be scarcely worth pre- 
servation :—An old woman, a very poor tenant of 
mine, having lost her cow by an accident, I gave 
her some money towards the purchase of another. 


* A holing is the depth of coal displaced by one tlasting. 
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She immediately spat upon it before putting it in 
her pocket, with a pious aspiration that the gift 
might bring her luck, and dispose her neighbours 
also to assist; and if, as is probable, the prayer is 
granted, we may suppose that the practice will at 
least not become extinct in this part of Ireland 
(the barony of Farvey and county of Monaghan.) 
Ev. Pu. G, Surrey. 


LaNcAsHIRE Fork Lore (4 8, vi. 211.)—The 
following very old incantation is common in the 
neighbourhood of Cockersand Abbey, Cockerbam, 
Pilling, Garstang, and perhaps other parts of 
Lancashire : — 

In order to ascertain the abode of a lover, the 
anxious inquirer moves round in a circle, squeez- 
ing an apple pippin between the finger and thumb, 
which, on pressure being employed, flies from the 
rind in the supposed and desired direction of the 
lover’s residence. The following doggrel is re- 
peated during the operation : — 

“ Pippin, pippin, paradise, 
Tell me where my true love lies: 
East, west, north, or south, 
Pilling brig, or Cocker-mouth.” 








| and publicly stated her belief, because three 


successive nights there was a distinct rap at the 
door, and a voice on each occasion asking for R—, 
An old man lately told me that in the West 
of Ireland it is the common belief that, when a 
corpse is “soft and limber,” another death in the 
family may shortly be expected; that he had 
heard this remarked thousands of times in the 
counties of Leitrim, Roscommon, and Mayo. 
James Nicorsoy, 


Fork Lore: Treta (4" S. vi. 68, 131)— 
Throwing an extracted tooth into the fire is, I 
think, general throughout England. I cannot tel} 
where I first heard it; but when studying me- 
dicine in Buckinghamshire, I always : jokingly 
cautioned persons who had teeth ext: ucted to go 
through precisely the same ceremony mentioned 
by J. Perry, and they took my remarks au grand 
sérieux, having always followed this plan. Some- 
times the tooth was asked for for this purpose, 
[ have heard three reasons assigned for so doing: 
l. It was “unlucky” not todoso. 2. The next 
tooth would otherwise be a dog’s tooth. 3. The 


| patient would have otherwise to seek it after 


That the reply may be corroborated, the inquirer 


afterwards shakes another pippin between the 
closed hands, and, on ascertaining the direction of 
the point of the pippin to the point of the com- 
pass, the assurance is supposed to be rendered 
doubly sure, if the charm works as desired, but 
not otherwise. F. R. R. 

130.) —The 


Forx Lore: Conpsrs (4 S. vi. 
note of é. A I. I 
story, related to me a few years ago: — 


on his death bed. His wife 
J 


T— of P—— was 
sat by his bedside one night praying, when a light, 
about the size of a penny candle, shone 
breast. The priest of Carham, Northumberland, 
said it was a good sign, and that he would go to 
heaven; but my informant Jack —— didn’t seem 
quite so sanguine as the clergyman, for he ut- 
tered that truly umbrian ejaculation, “ Dear 
kens?”’ in a highly interrogative manner. 
Further, when they came to “ coffin’? T— he 
was not atall stiff, but was “‘as x yple as a wullie”’ 
(as flexible as a willow), and nearly doubled in 














Nort! 








twd when they placed him “inside his wooden 
cell.” The old women of the neighbourhood said 
that some one who should the funeral 


attend 

would die soon, owing to the body not gettin 

stiff as it naturally ought to have done. In less 
than three weeks, or at any rate within a very 
short time, the prophetic id ’ 








old wives were trium- 
phant, as a man named R— S——, one of the 
** under-bearers ” at the funeral, a “ muckle strong 
sober fellow, who went wi’ the cairts to the mill,” 





took unwell three days after the burial, and, after 
lingering a few weeks, died. 
that there was “ something ¢ 


t—’s mother knew 


ing to happen hi: 





rings to my mind the following | 


upon his | 





69, 130 \—When I was li 


James Britten. 
I always heard, when a child, that the penalty 
throwing teeth into the fire was ceneral 
that one’s ghost would have to 

for them. This dwells in my 

for having ounce helped in a 
rch, frantic but fruitless, for the dropped tooth 
of a little cousin, lost in a ploughed field at 
twilight. LYDIARD, 
m Warts (4% 8S. vi, 
ng at High Wycombe, 

our milkman had the power of charming warts. 
I speak positively, having seen an instance of his 
power. My cousin was much troubled with warts, 
and having tried several remedies in vain, laugh- 
ingly applied to the above-mentioned worthy. 
He gravely counted them, and promised that they 














Forx Lore: Cmarms F 






hould disappear in a week; and, to our great 
, ppes PEK 5 . 

astonishment, they did so in little more than that 

time! As a curious coincidence, this is worthy 


fnote. In Ess 
and as that rusts, so will the wart disapy 


James Britren. 


< a pin is stuck in the ground; 





” ;} Bitrer Enp Srocxk Wo! 
Pu .— What is the origin of the 
“th er end,” which has lately become 





favourite with our newspaper writers! - 
Parisians resolve to prolong the war, and fight it 
out to the last, they are said to do so “ to the bitter 
end,” and the same stock phrase is used when- 
ever anything or anybody is to be driven to extre- 








nities, 
An amusing paper might be written on the 
manner in which now-a-days a word or phrase Is 























| 
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caught up and copied from book to book and from 
journal to journal. A last effort is just now always 
spoken of as a supreme one ; when soldiers get 
disheartened or discouraged, they are demoralised; 
everyone who waits for an opportunity brdes his 
time; a moderate income or a humble home are 
both mode st. t 
ents of the newspapers who have brought this 
latter word into use; but “ modeste” and modest 
are often very different, and not long I ac- 
tually read in a police report that a prostitute 
jnhabited a modest apartment near the Waterloo 
Road. From not knowing 
French and German into English, our purveyors 
of news often make the speeches and telegrams of 
foreigners altogether ludicrous. When the King 
of Prussia announced the victory at Woerth, his 
Englishtranslator made him exclaim “ Wonderful 
luck!” just as a costermonger might cry who had 
won the toss three times running. JAYDEE. 





War Sones or Otp.—Those interested in the 
war songs of the day will find a curious disser- 
tation, entitled “ De Carminibus Bellicis Quorun- 
dam Populorum,” in Klotzius’ « lition of Tyrtzeus 
(Altenburgi, cio 19 cotxvil, p. 137). The follow- 
ing extract may be worth reading, p. 243 :— 


“Mos hic erat majoribus nostris Francis atque Ger- 
1 
l 











manis, ut heroum dicta vel facta memoratu digna por 
sacerdotes templorum patriis commendarentur car i 
bus, in quibus discer , memorandis et decantandis 
juvenum excitarentur ingenia. Que consuetudo multis 
daravit annis, donec postremo defecit. Talia carmina 
collegit Carolus M, ut Eginhartus memorie prodidit. 
*Ttem barbara et antiquissima carmina, quibus veterum 
regum actus et bella canebantur, scripsit (7. e. descrip 

memorizque mandavit.’ Ad quem locum | que Bes- 





selius et Goldastus notaverunt. Sed inter 
leve desiderium sui reliquerunt nobis, quibus sxpiuscule 
cum Georg. Hickesio dicendum et optandum est, ‘ O uti- 
nam jam extaret Aucusta Caroli M. bibliotheca, in 
qua delicias has suas reposuit Imperator! ©O quam 
lubens, quam jucundus ad extremos Caroli imperii fines 
Proficise rer ad legenda antiqua illa aut barbara car- 
mina, 


runt ea, nec 





Cork. 


Curiosities or Brocrarny.—In the Biogra- 
phic al Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, published 
in 1856, and which has the name of Robert Cham- 
bers attached, the writer says in vol. iv. Pp. 374 of 
his life of Thomson:— ~ 





“‘s Accor lingly, in the autumn of 1725, he took leave of 
, : 
his mother, whom he was never more to behold, and pro- 


ceeded by sea to London.” 

This passage appears to be, like others in the 
same account, chiefly copied from Anderson's 
Lives of the Poets, printed for Bell and Bradfute 
in 1794, in which the corresponding statement is— 


b - Acec rdingly, in the autumn of the year 1725, he em- 
arked at Leith for London, bedewed by the tears of his 
affectionate mother.” . 


| 


| 


It is chiefly the foreign correspond- | 


how to translate | +! 
of March. 


It might possibly have been easy to ascertain 
that Mrs. Thomson died in May of the year named. 

In Robert Bell’s life of Thomson attached to 
the edition of his works (1855), it is said that— 

“Early in March he took leave of Edinburgh to try 
his fortune as an author in the English capital.” 

And in Sir Harris Nicolas’s life of the same poet, 
published in 1866, the account runs— 

“ Thomson embarked at Leith in March 1725.” 

To those interested in the particulars of the 
poet’s life, it may be worth while to say that 
Thomson must haye been in London on the first 
He mentions in a letter dated April 3, 
in the edition of his life by Sir Harris Nicolas 
that he saw Ovoonoko at Drury Lane, and the 
only occasion before Easter of acting that play 
was on the evening of Monday March the first. 
Indeed he went to Drury Lane on four occasions 
in the first week of that month. He does not 
mention the plays acted on February 25 and 27, 

» that he was probably not in town till Sun- 
day 28 or the following day, which was St. 
David’s Day, and in the bustle of its processions 
may have perhaps lost those letters of introduc- 
tion which he had little cause to regret. 

I}, CUNINGHAME, 








Mary Wo ttstonrcrarrt.—Eleven letters writ- 
ten by this extraordinary woman are printed in a 
very unlikely book — 

, by Jane Gardiner, adapted to the 
! 7 by the 


* English Exercis 
Young Ladies’ ( 
same Author.” 





mmar, lately publishe i 1799 } 
York, 1801, ii, 266-287, 
These letters are dated from 1773 to 1782, and 
refer chiefly to her life at Beverley, Bath, and 
London. They are thus introduced :— 
“T shall add a few letters of Miss Wollstonecraft’s, 
copied from the originals in my possession, to show how 
much a natural genius may be improved by cultivation, 
pains, and diligence. The contrast 
] 
( 








ui between the first three 

etters, which were written when she was about ten years 
id, and the others will prove this, She was a very 
amiable young woman at the time she wrote these letters. 
I must greatly lament, as her friend, that her great 
talents were misapplied, and that she so grossly degraded 
herself,” 

While Mary Wollstonecraft’s parents lived near 
Beverley she attended a day-school in the neigh- 
bourhood (Poulson’s Beverlac, p. 487). Here she 
seems to have become acquainted with Jane Gar- 
diner, then Miss Massey, to whom I think all 
these letters were addressed. She seems to have 


| been the daughter of a lecturer at Bath, and lived 


as a governess with several families of rank. This 
same volume contains letters to ‘‘ My Dear Sister” 
and “Dear Maria Massey,” written by a person 
called Wakefield. In 1796 Mrs. Jane Gardiner 
kept a ladies’ school at 50, Mytongate, Hull; in 
1797 at Manor House, Hull; in 1799 at Beverley, 
and in 1801 at Elsham, in Lincolnshire. Beyond 


| these facts, and the contents of the letters, I have 
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no other particulars of this early friend of Mary 

Wollstonecraft Godwin. W. C. B. 
Hull. ® 
Dr. Jonnson.—As every scrap of information 


concerning Dr. Johnson has always been con- | 





| 
} 


} 


sidered worth preserving, the following personal | 


criticism may be of use to future readers of 
“N. & Q.” It will serve as an antidote to the 
many fulsome panegyrics that have been re- 
corded :— 

“ Tuesday (April, 1775). Dr. Johnson, his fellow-tra- 
veller through the Scotch Western Isles, Mr. Boswell, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, dined here. I have long wished 
to be in company with this said Johnson : his conversa- 
tion is the same as his writing, but a dreadful voice and 
manner. He is certainly amusing as a novelty, but 
seems not possessed of any benevolence, is beyond all 
description awkward, and more beastly in his dress and 
person than anything [ ever beheld. He feeds nastily 
and ferociously, and eats quantities most unthankfully. 
As to Boswell, he appears a low-bred kind of being.” — 
Letters of the First Earl of Malmsbury, §c. (1870) i. 303. 

CHaRLes WYLIE. 
} 


Hetrs to Exocvutroy.— The Court Journal 
draws attention to the following remarks made 
by the Bishop of Peterborough at a recent public 
meeting in Liverpool :— 

“What was a cathedral but a huge building, apparently 
far too large for the shrunken little body of vergerdom 
and beadledom which rattled and shook within that 
large mausoleum of dusty hassocks, torn books, and 
stained cushions?” 

Turning to Friends in Council, i. 136-7, sixth 
edition, I make the subjoined extract :— 

“To me a cathedral is mostly somewhat of a sad sight. 
«+. +.» Beadledom predominant. .... We look about, 
thinking when piety filled every corner, and feel that the 
cathedral is too big for the religion which is a dried-up 
thing that rattles in this empty space.” 

Bs Ws We 


Winchester. 

Impromptu BY THE Avcroor or “Tue Re- 
JECTED AppRESSES.”—On January 29, 1886, the 
late Mr. Charles Hatchett, F.1.S. (from whose 
original MS. memoranda I have drawn up this 
note) sent a lithographed portrait of himself to his 
old friend Mr. Jekyll, who, on the next day 


(Anniversary of King Charles’s Martyrdom) re- | 


turned him thé following note :— 
** Jany. 30th, 1836. 


“Thanks for a kind memorial of our long friendship, | 


though it looks somewhat radical on the thirtieth of 
January to thank the Hatchett for the head of Charles. 
“ Joseriu JEKYLL.” 
A fortnight afterwards, Mr. Charles Hatchett 
received a second note from Mr. Jekyll to say 
that he had told his merry friend James Smith, 
the celebrated author of the Rejected Addresses, 
how he had expressed his thanks for the en- 
graving on January 30, whereupon James Smith 
sat down directly and versified Jekyll’s joke as 
follows :— es 


“ An answer, Charles Hatchett, thou claimest, 

So take it both pithy and short, 

For surely so able a chemist 
Can never reject a retort. 

Your portrait no painter can match it, 
So I scorn all their envy and snarls, 

And, like Cromwell, I owe to a Hatchett 
What I gain by the head of a Charles,” 


Frep. Henprixs. 


SuRNAMES MENTIONED IN SHAKESPEARE’S Prays, 
A few weeks back the rector of Fladbury, in 
Worcestershire, very kindly allowed me to exa- 
mine the registers of that parish, and during my 
search I found the following entries among the 
baptisms :— 

“1568, Clemens Perks, filius Jotiis Perks de Madbury, 
baptizatus fuit vndecimo die Januarij. e 

1596. Clemens Perks, filius Joliis Perks, bapt fuit vice- 
simo octavo die Oct".” 

In 1596, January 29, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Bottom, was buried. In 1609, Feb. 19, 
“Clement Perkes of ffladbury” was buried; and 
in 1611, April 11, Clement, son of John Perkes, 
was buried. Oue part of the parish of Fladbury 
is known by the name of the “THlill.” I may add, 
that the Christian name, Clement, kept a footing, 
so to speak, in the Perkes family for a very long 
time—a Mr. Clement Perkes having been one of 
the Fladbury landowners in the year 1703. 

T. P. Wantey. 

Bidford, Redditch. 


Tae Caprarx.—In the reports of Mr. Laird’s 
evidence mention is made of a metre centre. The 
reporters should have written metacentre, of which 
they will find an account in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
xv. 129. In this country it is unfortunate that 
the art of shipbuilding is still mainly tentative: 
in France, the principles are chiefly established 
on mathematical certainty. The German Euler, 
although living far from the sea, worked out 
many hydrostatic problems which are, as yet, 
unknown in this country to most of our mathe- 
maticians and practical shipwrights. 

T. J. Bucxtor. 

Portsmouth, 


Queries. 


Dr. ARNOLD AND THE Penny AND SATURDAY 
Macazines.—I should be glad to be referred to 
any papers in either of the above magazines which 
can be authenticated as having been written by 
Dr. Arnold; and I would particularly inquire 
whether the short article entitled “ What is Edu- 
cation?” in The Penny Magazine for June 16, 
1832, was by him. In a letter to the Rev. J. E. 


Tyler, dated June 10, 1832 (see Life, i. 262, ed. 
8th), Dr. Arnold says :— 


“T have had some correspondence with the Useful 
Knowledge people about their Penny Magazine, and have 
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sent them some things which I am waiting to see whether 
they will publish.” 

Mr. Tyler I take to have been the editor of The 
Saturday Magazine. Am I right? J. W. W. 

Winchester. 

Grorcr CrurksHank.—The Rev. D.J. Draxe- 
vorD will be glad to know with what volume of 
Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library George Cruikshank 
discontinued his illustrations. 

4, Coper’s Cope Road, New Beckenham, Kent. 

Aras oF Davison. — What were the arms 
borne by William Davison (originally from the 
North), secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth 
(1586) ? 
differences, the arms of Clan 
azure on a fesse argent, between three pheons or, 
a buck couchant gules. The Davisons of Northum- 


berland bear, or, a fesse wavy between six cinque- | 


foils gules. Besides these there are two coats, 
both confirmed in Elizabeth’s reign—(1) the 


Davidsons now of Flintshire, gules, a stag trip- | 


pant or, confirmed 1586; and (2) the Davidsons 
f London, argent a stag trippant, proper attired 
or, confirmed 1575. ‘The latter of these isin my 
possession. (See Howard's Miscell. Gen. et Her. 
1, 273.) I wish very much to find out if the 
secretary of state is the same man as the William 
Davidson to whom the last-mentioned coat is con- 
firmed. There are also, I believe, some families 
of Davidson or Davison who are Jews or of 
Jewish origin, consequently having no pretence 
to any arms whatsoever. I see on referring to 
Burke that there is a family of Davisons bearing 
the same arms as the North Wales Davidsons. 
NEPHRITE. 


Fematr Justices.—The following cutting will 

interest some of the readers of “N. & Q.” who 
may have overlooked it in its original position. 
If reprinted and indexed it will be ready for future 
reference :— 
_ Womay’s Rignts.—The Boston Journal of the 3rd 
inst, says :—“ Miss A. P. Ladd, of Augusta, Maine, has 
been appointed by the Governor and Council a Justice of 
the Peace and Quorum. This is believed to be the first 
appointment of a lady to this office in New England, and 
perhaps in the United States east of Wyoming Territory. 
She holds the responsible position of ‘chief clerk in the 
United States’ Pension Agency in Augusta, and is said 
to bea young lady of first-class business qualifications. 
This appointment qualifies her to administer oaths, take 
acknowledgments of deeds, solemnize marriages,” &c.— 
The Times, Sept. 23. 


Ithas been said, but Iknownoton whatauthority, 


that the Countess of Derby, so memorable in the 
history of our great civil war, was in the commis- 
sun of the peace for Lancashire. 
Berkeley in the time of Henry VIII. had a special 
commission under the great seal to inquire as to 
certain riots by which she had been a sufferer. 
The king made her — 
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| one of the commissioners and of the quorum, where- 

| upon she came to Gloucester, and there sat on the bench 
in the publique sessions hall, impannelled a jury, re- 

| ceived evidence, found Sir Nicholas Poynz and Maurice 

| Berkeley and_their fellowes guilty.”"—Fosbroke’s Smith's 
Lives of the Berkeleys, pp. 184-5. 

This lady was not, however, strictly speaking a 
justice of the peace, but what we should call a 
special commissioner for that single occasion only. 

| Query, is there evidence that any woman has ever 
filled that office in England ? 
A County MAGISTRATE. 


“Gur”: “Burtyraceep.” — What are the 
meanings of these words? The first is quoted by 

The Daily News from an Indian newspaper—“ It 

is the Gup at Bombay”; and the second is from 

The Standard of Sept. 29. CHARLES VIVIAN. 
11, Eccleston Square. 


| Herartprc.— When and under what circum- 
stances were the following coats granted P— 

1. Ar. chev. or between three ploughshares sa. 
Crest: leopard’s face, gessant de lis or. Borne by 
| Leversedge de Wheelock. 
| 2. Sa. a chev. or between three dolphins ar. 
Crest: leopard’s face, gessant de lis or. Borne by 
Leversedge de Vallis C, BRanpDoN. 


HstHet Tuorn.—In the parish of Hethel, 
near Wymondham in Norfolk, stands an ancient 
white thorn-tree, which is regarded as a curiosity 
and fenced round. It is said in the neighbour- 
hood that this thorn is mentioned in Domesday- 
book as “the old thorn at Hethel.” This I 
greatly doubt, but cannot confirm my doubt by a 
| reference to Domesday-book, as I am unable to 
| come at it or at one of the copies. Undoubtedly 

the tree is an ancient landmark, and it is probably 

mentioned in some old survey. Can “N.& Q.” 
| throw any light upon this ? C. W. BARKLEY. 
Addiscombe. 


Hymn.—Can any one supply me with the 
words of a hymn, each verse of which ends with— 
“ Countless more blessings pour 
From the Blessed Sacrament.” 
It is written, I believe, by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. James BRITTEN. 
Herbarium, Kew. 
Who are the authors of the following hymns P— 
“ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.” 
“ Work is sweet, for God has blest.” 
“ When cares of life around me press,” 


our weakness knew.’ 
’ 


* The Lord who once 
“© Thou whose glory and whose grace.’ 
“O God, thy grace and blessing give.” 


E. P. 


Tue Intsn Rerormation.—In the British Critic 
for January, 1828, there appeared a leading article 
| under the above title. 


Was it ever published in 
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l 
a separate form? If so, when? Who was the 


writer of that vigorous article ? 


Georce Lioyrp, 

Crook, South Durham. 

Tue Jeppart Starr.—The peculiar form and 
appearance of this ancient weapon of war has 
been for long a matter of dispute among anti- | 
quaries. Morton, in his Monastic Annals of 
Teviotdale, describes it as “a stout stake shod 
with iron, the iron being four feet in length,” 
and quotes as his authority Majoris Hist. Ang. 
et Sco., the words of the text being: “ Ferrum 
chalybeum quatuor pedibus longum in robusti ligni 
extremo.” Sir Walter Scott, in a note on the 
line, “ With Jedwood axe at saddlebow” (see 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto i. ver. 5), says:— | 

“The Jedwood axe was a sort of partisan used by 
horsemen, as appears from the arms of Jedburgh, which 
bear a cavalier mounted and armed with this weapon. 
It is called a Jedwood or Jeddart staff.” 


The arms referred to, and at present in use, 
were instituted in 1680. At a meeting of the 
town council, held on March 13 of that year, it 
was resolved that, instead of the arms then in use, 
which was the unicorn, “the toun of Jedburgh 
should henceforth have for their armes ane man 
on horseback, with steel cap and jack, and a 
Jedburgh staff in his hand.” The staff represented 
there is the axe with rounded edge, on the back 
an octagonal-shaped hammer, and with a spear 
at the point. The councillors of 1680 would, in 
all probability, know well what a Jeddart staff 
was, and it seems to us that this ought to set the 
matter at rest. Itis said that there was at one 
time an implement of this description in the 
Tower of London, which was exhibited as a 
Jeddart staff. Is it still iu existence? It is also 
said that the Jeddart staif was such a dangerous 
weapon, that it was suppressed. If so, when did 
this occur ? mm de 

Lysrensis: WHAT DoES IT MEAN?—I asked 
this question twice (4 S. iv. 568; v. 360). Mr. 
Batss (48. y. 435) has no doubt it is the adjec- 
tive of Lycium or Licium, the Latinised name of 
Leece, a town of Otranto. Leece, by the by, is 
not an Italian word. Messrs. Moitrnt anp GREEN 
(4® 8S. v. 516) are equally certain that Lysiensis 
means “of Lissa.” Neither of these suggestions 
satisfy me. Lysiensis must surely be the adjec- 
tive of Lysium or Lysia. What town or country 
was so called? The vernacular spelling of names 
of places was, no doubt, very arbitrary in the 
sixteenth century, but Latin words were written | 
with tolerable regularity. J. Dixon. | 
e Mepat or Grorce ITI.—I have before me a | 
medal in brass of the size and design of the old | 
spade guinea of George III, the face, however, 
being very unlike the original. On the reverse, 
under the arms, is the date 1768, and around 


them the inscription in Roman capitals, “In me- 
mory of the good old days.” A hole pierced in 
the ~~ indicates that it has been worn round the 
neck. Upon what occasion was this medal struck ? 
It is very fairly executed. E. V. 


MepixvaL Mitts AnD MILLERs.—A recent 
writer says :— 

“In the old-fashioned song and ballad verse of England 
and Germany, the miller is perpetually coming on the 
scene, his prominence evidently belonging to a time when 
the relations of the man who grew the corn, the man who 
ground it, and the people who ate the bread, were much 
more direct than they are now; and in fact in Chaucer's 
time the miller was the immediate servant of the lord of 
the manor, to whom belonged the exclusive right of 
grinding the corn grown on his estate.”—Browne’s Chau- 
cer’s England, i, 93. 

I am anxious to follow up the subject, and shall 
therefore be much obliged for any references bear- 
ing on the miller of the olden time, his practices, 
and extortions. There is a good deal to the point 
in The Monastery. Sir W. Scott must surely have 
been working up some law case connected with 
“ multures,” “thirlage,” and the like when writing 
it. Is there any work relating to the antiquities 
of the mill? F. M.S. 


Nvupian Srone Dyxrs.—While travelling in 


Nubia several years ago I was struck by the 
massive character of the stone dykes which pro- 


ject at right angles into the river, at frequent 


intervals, from Philac to Wady Halfeh, and were 
evidently built (as in the upper valley of the 
Rhone, near Sion, and elsewhere) to protect the 
narrow strip of arable land on both sides of the 
Nile from the inroads of the river. They are not 
seen in Egypt, where the area of cultivable land 
is far grexter, and its value presumably not so 
great. Oddly enough, I have never seen the least 
mention of these massive constructions in any 
book. They are on far too large a scale to be 
attributed to any of the modern rulers of Egypt. 
Will some one inform me when and by whom 
they were built ? 8. W. P. 
Hotel Bellevue, Baveno. 


Eart or Pewproxe.—lIs there any living de- 
scendant of the William Earl of Pembroke of the 
time of James I. ? . 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1, “That violent commotion which o’erthrew 

In town audacity, and sequester’d glen, 

Altar and cross, and charch of solemn roof, 

And old religious house, pile after pile. 
2. “The time 
Is conscious of her wants ; through England’s bounds 
In rival haste the wished-for temples rise.” 

A Srvupent. 


1. “Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than 
War.” 
[ Milton, Sonnets, No. xvi. ] 
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2. *On Folly’s lips eternal tattlings dwell ; 
Wisdom speaks little, but that little well.” 
F. S. 


(fan any one tell me where some verses are to be 
found which commence thus : — 
* A lond lament is heard in town, 
A voice of sad complaining ; 
The sorrow, Whig, is high and big, 
And there is no restraining. 
The great Lord Mayor, in civic chair, 
Weeps thick as skeins of cotton, 
And wipes his eyes with huckaback 
Seld by his own begotten.” 
They refer to the execution of Thurtell for the 
murder of Wear, in the time of Thistlewood. 
Broa DSTAIRs, 
Some years ago I heard the following lines 
delivered from the outside of a caravan by the 
jester of a travelling Richardson’s show, exhibit- 
ing at Lower Gomal, in the “ Black Country.” 
Can some of your readers supply any information 
as to their origin ? — 
“ God made man, and man made money; 
Money made the bee, and the bee made honey ; 
Honey made the devil, and the dev il made sin ; 
God made a hole, and put the devil in.” 
F. S. 


I shall be obliged for any information regarding 
the authorship of the following quotations : — 


1, “ Mad Lutanist, who, in this month of showers, 





Of dark brown gardens and of peeping flowers, 
Mak’st devil's yule,” &e. 
2. “ O saviour of the silver-coasted isle ! 


O shaker of the Baltic and tl 








“ The honeysu » would he often str 
And lay its tness on her sweetei « 
1, “ The cocks did crow, towhoo, towhoo!” 


Wordsworth, The Idiot-Boy, last stanza. 
T 


Syow Smors.—In dn Overland Journey round 
the World, the author (Sir G. Si ipson) states 
that at Ochotsk walking in snow shoes eighty or 
ninety miles a day is esteemed a recreation by the 
gentlemen. ‘tes, to say the least, must surely 
be meant; for a snow shoe, such as is used in 
Canada, being in shape and manufacture exactly 
like a racquet bat, but at least twice the size, 
would render such a feat impracticable, as, when 
strapped on, the elasticity of the foot is temporarily 
destroyed. For twelve hours the pace would be 
seven and a half miles an hour, for it would not 
be reasonable to suppose that the whole twenty- 
four hours were passed in this recreation; and even 
80, the pace then would be a sharp ordinary walk- 
ing one of over three and a half miles an hour. 

q 











Mopern Sprrtrvarism. — Reference is re- 
quested to the authorities for the following as- 
sertions in Planchette :—The phenomenon of the 
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tipping [turning] tables was known twenty cen- 


turies ago (p. 2). 

Is Joan of Arc one of the spiritualists? (p. 26.) 
State the authority, evidence, or proof. 

Are Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Plutarch, 
Origen, Augustin, Luther, Baxter, Mather (p. 27), 

upposed to have been influenced by spiritualism ? 
If so, state the authority, with particular refer- 
ences to “ book” and “chapter.” 

Evidence wanted that A. can communicate with 
5. 3,000 miles across the ocean by spiritualism 
(p. 27). 

Was Swedenborg’s foreknowledge of the fire 
at Stockholm (p. 27) a result of spiritualism ? 

I do not ask for discussion, but solicit a cate- 
gorical reply to each interrogatory. 

T, J. Buck Ton. 

Wrnpow is said to be amongst the English 
words to which there is no rhyme. (A cynical 
friend adds—“ nor reason either.”) Is this so? 

VIDUUS. 

WILBERFOoRCE’s SprecH oN THE Potato.—I 

remember reading some years ago, in a book of 


| literary anecdotes, that a ridiculous speech on the 
| merits of the Irish potato was stated to have been 


made in the House of Commons by Wilberforce, 


| and the supposed speech (exquisitely ludicrous 


| 


| 





when one considers the character of him to whom 
it was attributed) appeared in several of the 
morning papers. The waggish reporter who per- 
petrated the joke narrowly escaped being brought 
to the bar of the House for a breach of privilege. 
Is there any truth in this story? If it is true, 
in what newspaper or newspapers could I find the 


: at Pe 
speech as originally printed ? 





Queries With Ansi 

CURIOUS ENGRAVING OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
I have before me a very curious engraving of 
Oliver Cromwell, standing in armour, head un- 
covered, between two pillars; in his right hand he 
upholds a sword decorated with three crowns; in 
the left he holds an open volume with the legend 


TOLLO. PROLEGO, PERLEGO”: over his head is a 
ak, and at the top 


From the top of 





dove with olive-bra 
the words “ MONQ TQ i 
thesword, near the uppermost crown, is the legend 
of a scroll or ribbon, “I witt NEVER FAILE THER, 
NOR FORSAKE THEE” ; and the legend on the same 
scroll or ribbon is continued in horseshoe form high 
over the figure of the Protector, “ Der sTTLL AND 
KNow THAT I am Gop,” the end of the scroll 
entering the porch of a church which stands on 
the abacus of the left pillar. In the right pillar 
there are three panels, every one of which con- 
tains a crowned human figure kneeling, and offer- 
ing with both hands a civic wreath to Cromwell. 
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Under the first figure is the word “ Eneranp”; | 


under the second “ Scortanp,” under the third | 


“TretanD,” while the flags of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and the Irish flag, with harp of Ireland, 
are displayed from the sides of the panels. On 
the left pillar, which is surmounted with a civic 
wreath, within which are the sun resplendent and 
crescent, and four scrolls, with the legend on the 
first, “ ConstantIA, Fortitupo”; on the second, 
“ De Corona Cotumna”; on the third, “ Sarvs 
popuLI Suprema”; on the fourth, “ Magna 
Cuarta.” Over the right pillar is the ark of Noah, 
tempest-tossed, with the legend “ PER FLATUS, 
PER FLUCTUs,” with the mytholoyical representa- 
tion of the winds. Over the same pillar is the 


and lower down is “ ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE OF 
Isaac.” From the side of the left pillar there 
are four flags with the following armorial bearing 
and legends: first, the emblazoned heraldic arms 
of Cromwell; second, the legend “ Honos Pro 
ponis”; third, “Satnvastr Insvuta, LeeGinus 
munita ” ; fourth, “ Ex cHARTA CARITAS,” under- 
neath “ Mons Sion.” Near the right pillar stand 
some soldiers of the Commonwealth, headed by 





this curious engraving, but I think I have given 
you a sufficiency of them. What connection 
William III. had with Oliver Cromwell, which 
seems to be one of the points conveyed by the 
engraving, is well worthy of inquiry. I do not 
know, unless it be that, as Cromwell trampled 
down kingly power in the person of the martyred. 
Charles I., William III. destroyed the last of the 
Stuart line of kings in the person of James IL, 
and the hopes of the Irish Catholics when he 
ignored the treaty of Limerick. The whole affair 
is conceived in a spirit of vulgar insult to Catho- 
lics. Ifany reader of “ N. & Q.” can throw more 


| light on this very elaborate and really curious 


a halberdier, all in uniform of the period; the | 


legend “ Vis muniTa Fortror.” Near the left 
pillar is a winged figure of Fame blowing a trum- 

t, which has the royal standard of the time of 
Villiam III. pendent. It should be stated that 
Cromwell appears booted, and trampling with 


the right foot on the figure of a beautiful woman | 
with a crown and rosary near her prostrate form. | 
The left foot of Cromwell is planted on a coiled | 


serpent, with the words “ faction,” “error,” on 
the scales of the back. 


T rs led female | «. 
The trampled female | Strawberry-hill the print sold for only 92, 19s. 6d.; but 


form pours out a cup reversed, with the legend | 


on it of “ PocULUM ABOMINATIONIS,” and some | 


other word or words which I cannot accurately 


discern; but they appear to be of somewhat | 


similar import. On the left again are several 


figures, viz. the devil with uplifted pickaxe, and 


a legend; a gallows with noosed rope; a human 
form, with canine head, hewing with pickaxe; 
two similar forms hewing at three barrels with 


| ginally existed. 


billets of wood above them, and what are meant | 
for lighting coals beneath, a stooping figure blow- | 


ing at them with a bellows; two tall men in long 
cloaks, clerical caps, lanthorn in hand; men 
planting trees; husbandman ploughing, with le- 
gend, “‘ AND THEIR SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES, 
Etc.” On the right a shepherd and his dog, sit- 
ting beneath a tree, with sylvan pipe in mouth and 
crook in hand, and sheep browsing or standing 
around; the legend “Oxiva pacts” (? referring 
to Oliver as a man of peace); a man removing 
bunches of grapes from a vine-tree ; acasque with 
a number of honey-bees near it; the legend, 
“THEY SHALL BEAT THEIR SPEARS INTO PRUNING 
wooxs.” There are a few other accessories in 





' | engraving, I have afforded him the opportunity 
ark resting on Mount Ararat, the sun refulgent, | 


by my rather minute description of it. 
Mavricr Lentman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

[The following account of this engraving (one of 
Faithorne’s) is from Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
ed. 1849, iii. 913:—“A_ large emblematic sheet print of 
Oliver Cromwell in armour, with variety of devices and 
mottoes, 


This very scarce print is in my possession: I 
never saw another proof of it. Standing between two 
pillars, which are inscribed ‘The emblem of England's 
Distractions, and also of her attained and further ex- 
pected Happiness,’ 1658. 332. 1s. 6d. The head of Crom- 
well was afterwards taken out, and that of William III. 
inserted. In that state it is nearly unique, the only per- 
fect impression known being in the Pepysian collection 
at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Note.—“ The impression of this fine print of Crom- 
well sold in Sir M. M. Sykes’s sale was a totally unique 
proof. It was bought there for Mr. Ord, sold at his sale 
in 1827, and is now (1848) in the British Museum. At 


it was in a very bad state.”] 


Sanpcate Castte. — The present castle is 
merely a martello tower, but there is reason to 
believe that an entirely different building ori- 
Will you kindly assist me to 
any references that may prove this? Lambarde 
says Henry VIII. 

“ Did defraie 5,000/. and above, upon this platfourme, 
which lieth within the parish of Folkstone, toward Hythe, 
and hee called it (of the sandie place where it is pitched) 
Sandgate Castle.” 

Hasted states that Henry built it from the 
ruins of the neighbouring fort on Castle Hill in 
1539. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have been enter- 
tained here by the captain of the castle. 

In Camden Hotten’s Handbook to the Topo- 
graphy and Family Liistory of England and Wales 
occurs a view of Sandgate Castle, 1787. I hare 
a note of another dated 1735, but have not been 
able to see them. 

Tradition has it that a Sandgate Castle existed 





























| 
| 
| 
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temp. Richard II., and that Bolingbroke tarried 
there certain days for refreshment. 
Any information sent direct will be greatly 
esteemed. R. J. Fyxmore. 
4, Blunsdon Buildings, Sandgate, Kent. 
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expression. From these we learn that, in Durfey’s Pills 
to purge Melancholy, there is a very obscene song entitled 
“Peg a’ Ramsay,” to which allusion is also made in 
Ward's Lives of the Gresham Professors. There is much 


curious information respecting the song and the tio 


[From Murray’s Handbook of Kent (p. 141) we learn 
that the “ Castle on the site of an earlier one was one of | 
those built by Henry VIII. for the defence of the coast | 
on the same plan as its brothers at Deal and Walmer. | 


It was somewhat altered in 1806, when the martello 
towers were constructed here.” ] 


Henry VIII. anp AnnE Boteyn.—In the 
Patriot's History of Ireland, by Miss M. F. Cusack, 
Rey. Mother Abbess, convent of Poor Clares, Ken- 
mare, I find the following statements. Speaking 
ef Henry VIIL., she says: — 

“ His conscience, however, did not prevent him from 
living with Anne Boleyn for three years before he mar 
ried her; and her child, afterwards (Queen Elizabeth, was 
in consequence illegitimate.” 

A little further on in the work she again says :— 

“The king, Henry VIII., wished to get rid of his 
lawful wife [Catharine of Arragon], and to make Anne 
Boleyn his queen, a bad woman, by whom he had a child 
before he maile even the pretence of marrying her.”— 
Patriot’s History, pp. 199, 203. 

In this chapter of her history the authoress 
states that she is “writing a history, and not 
opinions,” more than once; and hence I wish to 
ask whether there is any foundation for the above 
extracts ? ay ae eee 

[The precise date of Anne Boleyn’s marriage to King 
Henry is unknown: but according to Archbishop Cran- 
mer, who is borne out by other authorities, the ceremony 
must have taken place not earlier than St. Erkenwald's 
day [i. e. 14th Nov.]. 1532, 
1533, O.S. On Sept. 7 following she 
gave birth toa daughter (afterwards Queen Elizabeth); 
and on Jan. 29, 1536, she was prematurely confined of 
a still-born son. 


[#.e, 25th Jan.], 


These were the only children the un- 
fortunate queen bore. A reference to contemporary state 


| “ M‘Gregors,” 


or later than St. Paul’s day | 


papers, and to private correspondence scattered through- 
out the well-known works of Burnet, Ellis, Strickland, 
and Froude, cannot fail to satisfy all unprejudiced minds | 


that the scandalous reports upon which Miss Cusack has 
based a portion of her History of Ireland are utterly 
groundless, } 


“Pre a’ Ramsay.”—In Scott’s Fortunes of 
Nigel (chap. x. paragraph 7) the following words 
are used by Lord Huntinglen: “Mind not Buck- 
ingham, he is a Peg a’ Ramsay—and now for the 
remedy.” Can any of your readers explain the 
meaning of a “Peg a’ Ramsay ”? a. Ws a 

{In the Variorum Shakespeare (xi. 393) there are 
several curious notes on this phrase, which Shakespeare, 


in Twelfth Night (Act Il. Se. 3), puts into the mouth of | 


Sir Toby: “ Malvolio’s a Peg a’ Ramsay,”—the passage, | 


no doubt, to which Sir Walter was indebted for the 


tunes so called in Chappell's Music of the Olden Time, 
p. 218. ] 


Replies. 
CLAN GREGOR TARTAN. 
(4 S. vi. 27, 116, 264.) 

LyDIARD, in his assumption that the red and 
black check is the tartan of Clan Gregor, falls into 
the natural mistake, no doubt, from its associa- 
tion with the name of Rob Roy and the wide 
popularity it enjoys in the present rage for tartans. 

He asks us to believe that the Rob Roy “ be- 
came generally used when the name and tartan 
of Clan Gregor were proscribed.” Was the tartan 
of Clan Gregor proscribed? I have referred to 
the Acts of Proscription, and have carefully read 
over the notes of Sir Walter Scott in his intro- 
duction to Rob Roy, who goes very fully into the 
history of the ‘ Children of the Mist,” and can 
find no proof for the assertion, nor is it likely 
that any such can be found: for, let me ask, of 
what use would any proscription of the tartan 
be, or what end would it serve, if they, the 
as implied by LypIARD, were 
allowed to assume another tartan in its stead * 
One can imagine that putting breeches on the 


| Highlander by Act of Parliament, as was the 


case after Culloden, helped greatly to break up 
the bond of union which the constant use of par- 
ticular tartans as a badge of clanship naturally 
cemented. It is not likely the same purpose 
would have been served by the mere change from 
one tartan to another. The happy idea of effect- 
ing a reformation in the habits of a people by 
proscription of their ancient mode of dress belongs 
to a later period, that of Cumberland, of whose 
deeds even Rob Roy would have been ashamed. 
Was the Rob Roy generally used as a clan 
tartan? Never, by any authority I can discover. 
It is not used even now by clansmen, except in 
one solitary instance, and in this case only asa 
matter of choice. It is quite a lady’s tartan, more 
so than the shepherd's plaid, Its most ardent ad- 
mirers are to be found amongst the fair sex, and it is 
common to all classes alike. Shepherd's plaid, from 
its simplicity, is the most primitive conbinndion of 
colours—being produced, before dyes were much 
understood, from the pickings of undyed wools, 
black and white—and is evidently the first step in 
advance in the way of chequers from selfs or 
plain grounds. It was not confined to any dis- 
trict, class, or name, but travelled naturally with 
the advance of the art, and must take precedence 
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of the more dientie designed clan tartans. 
The transition from black and white to black and 
red, and the numerous other modifications of the 
shepherd, may be assumed as easy when dyes 
became better understood, 
very early period there can be no doubt; for we 
1 e t ld by —— that “‘ Celtic weavers were 
wonderful sts, and pr duced work of great 
richness +» singularity,’ which it was left for 

1e Highlanders to preserve and perp tuate long 
after the “striped squares” mentioned by Dio- 
dorus were given up by the Franks and Saxons, 
who were copyists of this style of manufacture. 
Is it possible that the M‘Gregors, under any cir- 
cumstance, should display such a poverty of in- 
vention in any change of their clan tartan as to 
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| 2} red; 
3 green ; 

Observe, the tartan is calculated from the sel- 
vage edge of the web, which ought to finish in 
the middle of a set, which will account for the 


and that this was at a | 


| of 


fall back on a check that was the common pro- | 


perty of all ? 

LyYpIrarp states that the original colour of the 
Rob Roy was not scarlet, but a dull red produced 
from heather. If he implies that they could not 


produce scarlet, he is wrong: instead of heather, 
the bramble was invariably used for this dye. 
The dye from heather is not red, but a light 
yellow or amber. 


Rob Roy was not the chief, nor of the family 
of the chiefs of Clan Gregor, but merely an ad- 


venturer of the clan, who came to the front in 
times of difficulty which he considerably helped 
to create. Therefore, what he wore is of small 
account in determining the authenticity of the 
clan tartan, more especially when we consider 
that an absolute change of tartan was an occa- 
sional n ity of his peculiar predatory habits. 
It would not astonish should we be told that he 
wore a different tartan for every fresh excur- 
sion. 


“arch into the origin and de- 


f tartan m 


Logan, whose res¢ 


tures is more minute 


velopment nufa 

and painstaking than any other authority, there- 
fore more to be relied « gives the colourings of 
the several clan tartans on the scale of an eighth 
of an inch, He justly claims a superiority over 


irreetness and reapec- 
his infor Hig) 


s for the e 
of 


all other compile: 


tability of the sourees mation. h- 


landers were at all times are ilar as to the 
proper set/s of their tartans, and, although a con- 
stant rivairy was ke pt up as to sizes of quares 
and stripes, and exact colourings, the original 


designs were religiously preserved as the true 


Freemasonry of the clan. Logan considered this 
clannish feeling of so much importance to the 
success of his work, that he gave immense labour 
to the produetio n of the scale of colourings; and 
as the results of his research were publishe “dl at a 
time when the pride of clans hip was greater than 
now, the fact remains that his dicten lay uncbal- 
lenged till Lypranp called it in que stion by bare 
assertion alone. The M‘Gregor tartan, as given 
by Logan’s scale, is as follows: 12 red; 6 


green ; 
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3 green; 


black; 1 white; } black ; 
2} red; 


6 green; 24 red. 


first 12 red. 


It is a continuation of the 24 red, 
half repeated. 


When counting the set further 
into the web, the 12 red must be omitted, as it 
only ought to occur as a half-bar on either edge, 
The modern M' Gregor tartan, not the Rob Roy, 
is identical with Log 1 seems to have 


been copied from and until we have better 


in’ 8 XC “al e, an 


it ; 


| evidence than Lyp1arp seems able to produce, 


we must hold Logan to be correct. It would be 
no use mentioning that there is a piece of the 
M‘Gregor tartan extant that dates as far back as 
Rob R "y's day, tradition connected there- 
with would be no proof to Lyprarp. 

DonALp MacBran. 


" 
as toe 


35, Uni 


n Street, Inverness 


Your correspondent Lrprarp says (p. 264) :— 


“ The red and black check is the tartan of Clan Alpine, 
and became generally used when the name and tartan of 
Clan Gregor were proscribed.” 


w me to remark, 





that this is the first time 
have been informed there was a Clan 
an. Manufacturers and others, who 
— —, in the mysteries of 
tartans, er heard of it before, and some 
303 is anxiously looked 


existence in 16 : 
of Macgregor was 


pul L1C 


pine tart 


ly . 
consider th 


} 


cian 





proof of its 


} 
for by them. 


proat rit ed, sh 





Phat the name 
wrtly after the conflict between that 





clan and the Colquhouns in Glenfruin in 1603, is 
in historical fact; but no one ever read or heard, 
till now, of the clan tartan bei en proscribed ; 
f e could have been no oceasion 

ing or wearing any other 





hich ec ertainly 
In v4 after the rebellion in 
one lred and fifty years 
in Anny an Act of Parlia- 
ing all persons from wear- 
Highland clothes, 
a? coats 


w 


and black cl 


1745, and nearly 
after the conflict 
ment was passed prohibit 
ing clothes ¢ nly 

viz. the plaid, philibeg, & 


unm 


called 
, 
c.>; and 


nin 






no 


were to be made of tartan or party-colou red plaid. 
Chis was the only time when tartans were pro- 
‘ribed. Your correspondent ibtleas, relies on 
information as correct ilh pe he is ina 

. 


hat were the che an col 


position to state w | urs 
yr pattern of the tartan worn by the Macgregors 

1603, which he says was then proscribed. If 
re can do we und also prove the existence in 
1603 of a Clan Alpin tartan, he may assist to a 


} 
certain extent in replying to the query put by the 
te Mr. G. V. Irvine (3 S. “ 90), who asked 
for an existing specimen of a clan tartan of a date 
prior to 1600—a query which I understand has 
not yet been answered. I may mention that the 
Clan or Siol Alpine is said to consi ist of the 
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Macgregors, Grants, Mackinnons, Macquarries, 
Macnabs, and Macaulays. None of these clans 
wear the red and black check tartan, and yet it is 
stated that it became generally used when the 
tartan of the Clan Gregor was proscribed. I 
suspect that your correspondent has bee n lately 
in the North, and met with a gentlemai 
brated for his very entertaining, romantic, 
racy stories about the Clan Gregor, their chiefs, 
SIOL ALPINE. 





1an cele- 





, 


ana 
is, XC. 


lands, tartans, swor 


COMMAS AND CAPITALS. 











(4" S. vi. 201, 241, 304.) 

“Had I known thou wert so cunnil gx of fence 
I would have seen thee,” Xc. 

If I had known, as I am told all ¢ bridg 
residents do know, who “ CHARLES IIRIOLD 
was, I would of course not have written as Id 

Oipio 5 waArcovc: Ceol, Ev3nes Se 


Nevertheless, as 1 am in for it, 
adding a few words. 





Concerning is, indeed, as in 
what Mr. THTRIOLD says s¢ 
reasonable. But when he in 








presumption against me for s] 
f must repeat that on the mail 
vis be always enclitic, I was 1 
own authority, but on that of 
who call it and write i 
article—even under the 3rd 


treats of it as emphat 











Mr. THIRIOLD’s 4th par: 1, no doubt fron 


some obliquity of my own 
levant to the question I 
was not so intend 


Mr. Turrroui 








ad said’ that “ however or 





similar words ought not to be preceded and fol- 
lowed by commas, because such phrases as 3° ody 


or nAovér: are not. I ventured to point out a dis- 
tinction, that “however” could begin a clause, 
whereas neither 22, nor ody, nor ye, nor uy can, 
singly or in any combination. Whether this com- 
bination makes them one word or not does not 
seem to me relevant to this question. Mons. 
Cobet’s »w3) seems to me extremely ugly: but 
whether that or viv 3h be right, it is no doubt 
different from the rest, as viv can begin a clause. 
Accordingly I should have thought it allowable 
to write ci 8t, vwvdh, Kc. 

Mevoirye, | am aware, occurs and begins sen- 
tences in Hellenistic Greek. Anything more hide- 
ously unclassical, I should have th yught, than 
both this compound and its said position, could 
not be mentioned. 

Of Sndovér: I said that whereas I thought 
Garepas, OF pavepiv dors, phrases complete in them- 
selves, might stand between commas, the former 
could not, because it is in fact (so Liddell and 
a. 








years in state prisons, who is now in possession of 


Scott again) two words plainly incomplete in sense, 
and ér: of course is too closely linked with what 
grammatically follows it to be separated by a 
comma from it, or by anything but a parenthesis. 
Iam not sure if Mr. Turriotp admits or denies 
this. He quotes a passage in Plato in part of 
which this word is given as one, in the other as 
two; and in neither is there any comma. The 
last is according to what I had myself ventured to 
say. Whether the word is written single or 
double seems to me not very important. 
LYTTELTON, 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


RY MASERS DE LA TUDE’S ESCAPE. 
(4 S. vi. 46, 117, 248.) 


I beg to forward some passages and a note rela- 
tive to De la Tude, which may be interesting to 
those of your contributors who are ventilating 
the subject of his escape from the Bastille :— 

“ The Hand of Bronze. 

This hand, extended like that of 
and which figured in a public 
statue of Louis XV.; wher: 
O strangeness of destiny, or 

istice! It 








“This a Roman emperor, 
square—th the 
can it be found at present ? 
rather eternal 
is the prisoner La Tude, detained thirty-five 

this 
order 


hand of 


decree of 


hand of bronze, the original of which had signed the 
of his long captivity. 
“There is nothing more astonishing than the famous 
ladder which formed his escape from his prisons of the 
Bastille. To make a ladder more than 300 fect in length, 
to descend it from a height of more than 200 feet, across 
walls of 15 feet thick, to escape, be retaken, and be again 
delivered by the miracle of the 14th of July! If every 
man has not his destiny, how explain the patience, the 
urage, the good fortune of Henry Masséres de la 
Trude?” 


¢ 
f 








is passage is to be found at p. 108, vol. i. of 
Merciers New Picture of Paris, (London, edition 
of 1800.) 

The above account’of La Tude’s final liberation, 
however, does not agree with that given in the 
twenty-seventh volume of the Biographie univer- 
selle (Paris: Michaud, edition of 1820), in which 
La Tude is stated to have been released through 
the efforts of acertain Mme. Legros, who persuaded 
the Cardinal de Rohan, Mme. Necker, and other 
personages of influence to befriend the prisoner, 
so that at the commencement of 1784 (five years 
before the fall of the Bastille) he was set at liberty, 
though the last extract quoted by P. A. L. would 
seem to suggest his escape from custody in that 
year (1784). In a foot-note appended to La Tude’s 
biography, he is said to have published at Paris 
in 1789 the recital of his second escape from the 
Bastille in 1756, and to have announced in that 
narration that the ladder of cord and other im- 
plements of his escape, found among the archives 
of the Bastille after its capture, were displayed at 
the entrance of the “Salon” ( Exhibition of Paint- 
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ings, &c.) at the Louvre, where was to be seen | 4 very patriarch among them, and a wealthy one too, 


his portrait painted by Vestier (doubtless the In visiting the house of one of them, a nephew of the 
rtrait mentioned by your correspondent P. A. L.) | Poet played on Pringle’s old flute, and @ niece sang the 


: " plaintive Scotch song, ‘O why left I my hame?’ They 
he foot-note referred to continues thus :— speak Scottish as purely as any one who never crossed ct 


“Tt has been said that this ladder was not the work of | the border.” 
La Tude, but that of the Abbé Bucquoi” (who escaped I visited John Pringle, another brother of the 
from the Bastille in 1709), “ The love of liberty might oet’s, in 1848, a short time before the disastroua 
well inspire the same efforts in two different unfortu- an dord rebellion on the eastern frontier of the 


nates.” if ‘ s ’ 
In the work entitled “ Révolution frangaive, ow | Thorne, onthe east side of the Baviasss Kine 

analyse —— . impartiale du Moniteur, Paris, | yeountains, and was quite surprised at the excel- 

an 1X de Ia Rép. fran*” (1801), vol. i. at p. 301, | jones of his farm buildings and agricultural and 


I find the following sentence in the account of | 1 r - - 
the proceedings of the Assemblée nationale, Feb. | pastoral arrangements, including a splendid farm 


26, 1791: “Latude, détenu trente-trois ans & la | mansion quite in the medieval style, where the 
ite Aenean Gen esncenn.” | old gentleman and his family sat down to dinner 

‘And again at p. 401: “Camus propose d’accor- in the large hall, with all their servants, farm 
den en census 0 20000%. A Leteie. eames labourers, and mechanics ranged along the ample 
victime du despotisme Ye la marquise de Pompa- | “bles loaded with the best of substantial fare, 


dour. Voidel et Martin font adopter la question and putting me in mind of a scene from « Waverley 
préalable.” novel. There was also a large water-mill, a 

It is noticeable that besides the names quoted | church, and farm dwellings for his labourers, all 
by P. A. L. one of La Tude’s patronymics is spelt of Pringle’s creation, but the ruthless Hottentots 
by M. Mercier thus—Masséres. In the analysis | *"4 Kafir insurgents a few months afterwards 
of the Moniteur ; the name of the victim is spelt laid all in ashes ; from which, however, a new and 
Latude; and in his own brochure, published in | ven superior homestead has now arisen, thanks 
1789, mentioned above, he styles himself “ M. La- | t° the undaunted energies of the old Selkirk 
tude, Ingénieur.” It may be, therefore, that when | "mer and his descendants. In the immediate 
he adopted the principles of the Republic he at neighbourhood we still find the sons and grand- 
Geo anmne tase ehbsoviated he nemes te the simple sons of the original Scotch settlers—the Ainslies, 
one just recorded. Stewarts, Rennies, &c., and some even of the old 

I trust that P. A. L. will courteously commu- | P° yple, emigrants of 1820, are still living; but, 
nicate to your readers whether his recollection of | 8° the quantity of land for new farms is very 
the famous ladder tallies in reasonable degree limited, very many of the younger branches of the 
with Mercier’s description. Mercier most likely Scotch settlers have migrated to the Queenstown 
saw it when it was on exhibition at the Louvre. | 24 British Kaffrarian districts, where they oc- 
cupy some very fine tracts of country. One of the 


Savannah, U.S. Onmsounr. | poet’s nephews, W. Pringle, is a member of the 
cantnabien _ | Cape House of Assembly. 
THE SCOTCH SETTLEMENT AT THE CAPE. | . 01 the whole, although on a small scale, the 


| Scotch settlement of Pringle has been a decided 
success; the original pioneers, in spite of Kafir 
The Scotch settlement at the Cape, of which | wars and Hottentot rebellions, have gallantly held 
we read such an interesting account in Thomas | their own; and their descendants, inheriting their 
Pringle’s South African Sketches, is situated in the | energy and prudence, seem likely to do the same, 
present districts of Bedford and Somerset in cer- | and, what is also an agreeable feature, have 
tain valleys watered by the Baviaans river, the | managed to preserve in these remote African glens 
Kaga river, and other streams whose sources lie | their nationality as perfect as if they had never 
in the region of the Great Winterberg, whose | left “Caledonia stern and wild.” This may per- 
escarped summit, upwards of 200 feet in height, | haps be attributed to the climate, which in these 
towers grandly above the surrounding glens and opin regions, about 3000 feet above the sea, 18 
valleys, which are in scenery romantic enough to | one of the finest and most bracing in the world, 
satisfy the most enthusiastic Alpine or Highland | and partly to the original isolation of the settle- 
explorer. The following extract from a letter of | ment itself. H. Hatt. 
& friend of mine who Tately visited this little | Portsmouth. 
visited ye of South Africa may prove gratifying | 
to W.F. and some of your readers by whom | 


(4% S. y. 401.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


poor Thomas Pringle is not yet forgotten :— (38 8. iL 33,3) —* 
“ I was there” (Glen Pringle), says the writer, “ about 1. The present —> not paly — = stool 
two years ago. It is a beautiful place, all the people are | than any preceding period, but literature | 


doing well. Old Dodds Pringle (brother of the poet) is | has made immense progress, and, above ali, has 
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taken a direct part in the 
fic revolutions by which the passage from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century has been so 
remarkably distinguished. Every department of 
literature has received, if not a new form, at least 
a new life, distinguished by a more real and ex- 


at isan f 
litical and scienti- | 





only are of this description which minister to the 
subsistence and preservation of man; but what 


| then is to become of the arts, sciences, and me- 


tensive activity; while the productions of litera- | 


ture have increased both in quantity and in 
stirring influence on the age, for notwithstanding 
the multitude of books of a middling or insignifi- 
cant character, the number of good and important 
works is comparatively greater than in former 
times, and the progress of knowledge and its in- 
fluence continually advance in spite of the efforts 
of those who dread them. 


2. This influence of literature, and the esteem | 


which nations have learned to bestow on the 


scientific merit of men and books, has also been | 


felt both by public and private libraries. We 
have come to understand that it is not enough to 
collect a great number of volumes, but that by 
their arrangement, and by catalogues, they should 
be placed in a connected whole, and that such 
establishments should be put on a level with the 
wants of the age. 


chanical pursuits in all their branches, which are 
daily making such progress? Bibliography is one 
of those branches on a level, to say no more, in 
— of utility with numberless other subjects. 
Many it perhaps excels: to instance only the in- 
defatigable and devoted researches of concho- 
logists, butterfly-hunters, collectors of antiqui- 
ties, &c., “for the knowledge of books shortens 
the road of science, and to know the works that 
impart learning is a very considerable step in its 
acquisition.” * J. Macray, 
Oxford. 


ARTHUR PLANTAGENET, VISCOUNT LISLE, 
ATTAINTED 1540. 
(4 S. vi. 273.) 


Will you kindly allow me to add a few more 


| queries on this subject, which have arisen since I 


3, France was the first country where attention 


was particularly bestowed on bibliography. In 
1763 De Bure published his truly valuable work— 
Bibliographie instructive—and the Manuel du Li- 
braire of Brunet is unquestjonably the most useful 
and extensive work of its kind. The English, 
the Italians, and the Spaniards have nothing that 
can be compared with it, and the superiority of 


the author having been able to avail himself of 
Brunet as the basis of his work. 

4, At the same time a distinction should be 
made between a literary and a material biblio- 
graphy—the latter interests the bookseller and 


wrote P— 

1. Who was Lord Lisle’s “ lovinge cowsin, Ric. 
Lee a: 

2. Lord Lisle speaks. of his “ brother Aylmer.” 
Who was he? 

3. Who was Lord Lisle’s mother, Elizabeth 
Lucy ? It appears to me that, unless she were of 
obscure origin, she must have been a Lucy of 
Charlcote. There are two Elizabeth Lucys of 
Charlcote about her time—1. Elizabeth, third dau. 
and coheiress of Jas. Bury of Hampton Poyle, co. 


- . - ; . | Oxon, and Amys Lovett, married (a) Robert West 
the German work of Ebert * is entirely owing to | 4 - % ( ? 


(b) Sir Robert Oxenbridge, (c) Sir Ric. Lucy, 


Knt. and Bart., son of Sir Tho. Lucy of Charleote. 


| cote and Alice Hugford. 


the book-collector ; the former concerns the lite- | 


rary man and the scholar. 


The object of the one | 


is to make known the material part of books, | 


their rarity, and price; that of the other treats of 
their merit, and their connection in a literary 
point of view. f 

5. Bibliography, as a whole, has risen to the 
rank of a science ; and a knowledge of books and 
of their preservation has become the study of 
learned men, zealously desirous of diffusing know- 
ledge. Bibliographical works are no longer mere 
compilations, and a string of oft-repeated lists, but 
the result of examination and of studious research 
on the part of their authors themselves. The 
true bibliographer is no longer ashamed to be 

own as such. Doubtless, if we strictly look to 
the direct and positive benefit merely of each of 
our occupations, we shall probably find that those 





_* An English translation was printed at the Oxford 
University Press in 1837, in 4 vols, 8vo. 


2. Elizabeth, eldest dau.of Sir Tho. Lucy of Charl- 
Am I right or wrong 
in identifying Lord Lisle’s mother with the latter 
of these two, who apparently died unmarried ? 
Husee speaks of a certain Mr. Oxenbridge as if 
he were an acquaintance of Lady Lisle, and his 
sister Mary was to have been one of her women, 
but declined to enter her service. 

While on this subject, permit me to note two 
misprints in my former communication. “ solurs” 
in query 2 should be seurs, and “selt,” query 15, 
should be set#, HERMENTRUDE. 





Anna Boleyn twas beheaded on May 19, 1536. 
Charles Home the historian states that Henry VILE. 
married Jane Seymour the very next day; but 
we learn from Husee’s letter dated “the last of 
May,” that the “king was married yesterday 
[May 30?], and the coronation shall not be till 
Michaelmas or after;” also, that the king's grace 





* From the French of M. Constantin ( Bibliothéconomie, 
Paris, 1»41)—a very useful little work on the arrange- 
ment, &c. of libraries, of which I have had a translation 
by me for some time in MS. 
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was determined to see the “ wattche on Mydsom" 
night.” Stow relates that Henry VILL. and his 
queen Jane Seymour “ stood in Mercers’ Hall, and 
saw the watch of the City most bravely set out.” 
This was during the mayoralty of his privy coun- 
sellor Sir John Allyn in 1536, She died Oct. 
1537. 

This splendid pageant of the marching watch 
was held from time immemorial by the citizens 
of London on the eves of St. John (Dec. 27) and 
St. Peter (June 29); it was a sort of grand 
annual military muster of the citizens. The emu- 
lation for magnificence on these occasions created 
an expense so detrimental that Henry VIII. pro- 
hibited the show. It was afterwards revived on 
a more economical plan, and continued under the 
name of the Standing Watch till the force was 
finally superseded by the City Trained Bands, now 
the Artillery Company. 

See Burgon’s Gresham, i. 16, whose authori- 
ties are Stow’s Chron. ed. 1651, p- 595: ed. 1603, 
P; 159; Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 4to, p. 269; 

larl. MS. 3741—“ a booke containing the man- 
ner and order of a watch,” 1585, reprinted in 
vol. ix. p. 389 of the Harleian Miscellany, by Park, 
4to, 1812; also Herbert’s Twelve Lavery Com- 
pamies of London, i. 101, 102, 197. 

Question 15. “ A complete harness for his spere 
with amase,” should perhaps be with a mace. 

ALBERT Burrery. 


TABLET OF ATHANASIUS. 
(4" 8. vi. 28, 95, 144, 257.) 


In his last paper Mr. Coorrn, supplying some 
omissions in a former one, says, “also between 
A@ANAZIOZ and KAI INANNHZ there should be 
interpolated another INANNH3.” Nowif he will 
turn to Evagrius, Eecl. Hiet., lib. iii. c. 23, he will 
find the following words, singularly confirmative 
of much that I have said: — nai pera “lwdvvov 3é, 
repos “lwdvyns toy *AActavdpelas diaddxera Opdvor: 
(And after this John, another John succeeded to 
the throne of Alexandria), so that the omission 
thus supplied makes the end of the series exactly 
to correspond with that given by Evagrius, 
namely, “ Athanasius (Celites) John, John.” 

As to the inscription in the ruined church, sup- 
posing it to have been by St. Athanasius (I do not 





see why “ undoubtedly ”), this to my mind forms | 


no such insuperable objection, as it seems to do to 
Mr. Cooper's, against the possibility of another 


Athanasius having resided in the same locality, | 


since the Thebaid was to ancient Egypt pretty 
much what Siberia is to modern Russia —the 


common place of exile, whether forced or volun- | 


tary. Nor will Mr. Cooprr have to learn that it 


| 

| anchorets, and hermits. Further, I cannot well 
admit that the name Athanasius was one of such 
“extreme rarity,” seeing the historians of that 
period mention four bishops at least bearing the 
same, and living at no long interval of time from 
each other. 

I will only further observe that in the impeach- 
ment of Dioscorus by Theodore, deacon of Alex- 
andria (vide Conc. Chalced., Act. 3, Harduin, vol. ii, 
p- 324 D.), the number of his adherents is given 
as wAéov 4 tAarrov Séxa (about ten more or less), 
whence supposing them to have been twelve—a 
presumption warranted by the vagueness of the 
statement—these, with the name of Dioscorus 
superadded, will just complete the number of 
names found on the tablet. Those on the other 
side, mentioned by Mr. Drummonp, might goa 
great way towards the identification of these in- 
dividuals; and I hope, therefore, they may be forth- 
coming no long time hence. 

Epuvnpd Tew, M.A, 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 





Replying to Mr. G. 8. 1. Drvmaonn, I give 
the broken inscription on the reverse of this relic; 
the names are written consecutively, even over 
the margin of the tablet, a circumstance which 
does not occur on the obverse side. From the 
very fragmentary condition of the writing I did 
not refer to it, which I now regret, as probably 
the Rev. Epmcxp Tew would have been assisted 
in his researches if I had done so. The letters 
underlined are some indications of other names 
which have been scratched into the wood by the 
careless calligraphy of a former possessor, ap- 
parently while the waxen covering was in exist- 
ence. It is unnecessary for me to add that I 
await the result of Mr. Tew’s investigations with 
much interest. W. kh. Cooprzn. 


} | 


Indications of two names, now illegivle. 


Zz 


was the customary resort of all who would retire | 


from the world, and hence abounded with monks, 


| 











ea oe of 
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Gurvey Famity (4 S. vi. 214, 307.)—Maz. 
Dracu must have been joking when he asked in 
“N, & Q.” whether the Aylesbury butter de- 
rived its excellence from the fact that there are 
now living in the district some people named 
Gurney whose ancestors are supposed to have 
come from Normandy eight hundred years ago. 
Mr. Precot, however, has answered this query 
in the same jocose spirit, which suggested that 
« silver forks were introduced into Ingland in 
1814” (4 S. v. 322.) He answered the query 
about the butter by Lower’s account of the Gur- 


neys, which is about as accurate as the account of 
the Coultharts in the same volume. Lower’s 


note is evidently taken from the Hisfory of the 
House of Gournay by Mr. Danie] Gurney—a book 
known amongst genealogists as the “ apocryphal 
book of Daniel.” It begins with a detailed his- 
tory of the baronial Gournays, and ends with a 
full pedigree of the Norfolk Gurneys of commer- 
cial notoriety. The proofs of the genealogical 
connection between the two families have been 
reserved for a volume hitherto unpublished. 
There are many readers of “ N. & Q.” who are 
di appointed to find its valuable space occupied 


by quotations from manuals lilze Mr, Lower’s, of | 


easy access and little authority. TEWARS. 


Tue War Sones or tHe Day (4 S. vi. 267, 
$07.) —Cu1er Ermine has incurred a great re- 
sponsibility in tempting your correspond: to 

h into print with versions of foreign songs. 
Mr. Norgs, Jr. evidently d stand 


it 
nts 


does not unde 

In “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” which was 
ten by Schneckendurge—this is not a Ger- 
man name—but by Schneckenburg, “ magst ruhig 
” is not the expression of a wish that peace 
the portion of father Rh i 
assurance to him that he may rest 
e under the protection of 
stark do not me 





sn 


seyvn 






, but is a 


calm 














but God-fearing and strong. 

~- : ge , 

Mr. Noyes’s lines have a syllable too 
much, and so will not scan. 

[ will spare any criticism of the song of Freilig- 
aes - ; : ; 
rath’s, may just remark that in French 
SE a eas AP ae hn Dakele % atl ted 
De L does not rhyme to “style,” and that in 
German Saar is a word of o1 vllable, not two. 

3 no a e the n . 
eCKers lamous I It mak 
man smile to see that the translator has mi 
the meaning of “Sie sollen es nicht hab 
made the indignant poet speak to the Fr 





the polite form of the third person plural, i 
beaking of them. 

Mr. Hercutes Extts’s production I will not 
criticise except by remarking that the story of 
Saarbriick having been burnt turns out to be a 
fable, and the special correspondent of The Standard 
lately reported his visit to the town, which he 
found to have suffered only the most triffi 


ne 


ing 





damage. If, therefore, the “ British poet ” accepts 
the task which Mr. ExL11s proposes to him, he had 


| better begin by making sure of his facts. “ N.&Q.” 


must not be the medium of recording a conflagra- 
tion that never took place. HLERMANN, 

or France AyD Prussia 
4S. vi. 194, 244, 304.)—I think the song of 
the Moblot on his way to the war is worthy of 
preservation (Times, Oct. 14, 1870), as a speci- 
n, if it be genuine, of the sad courage with 
ich brave men, in an apparently hopeless cause, 
to almost certain destruction. It is 
rh an uneonscious, utterance of 
ines Francais! que 
113 saus pasteurs ; a qui 


Martrart Sones 


(4° 


me 





than 
tho 


1et 











ats sans un général ?” 
“ Nous partons, 
ion, ton, 
Comme des moutons, 
Comme des moutons, 
Pour la boucherie, 
Pour la boucherie! 
Nous aimons 
Pourtant la vie, 
Mais nous partons, 
Ton, ton, 
Pour la boucherie! 
On nous massacrera, 





GG. aA. We 











M 

‘ MINISTER'S rer” (4% S. vi. 28, 
142, 263.)—Does P. last reference give 
merely his own opiniot ins he any proof of 





ire and Forfarshire 
ballads (which appear to be identical) are just 
versifications of the “Parson’s Son’? He has 
quoted what certainly seems a pure versification 
of the English story, and there are many other 
instances in ballad literature of stories long cur- 
rent in prose being preserved in verse; but as 
ballad printed at p. 142, it would be 
if he could furnish some evi- 
h prose prect ded the Scots 
W. F. (2.) 
. vi, 274.) — The 
‘ f the Rev. John Hobart Caunter, at the 
ve of fifty-seven, occurred on Noy. 14, 1851, not 
in 1852, as stated by your correspondent, Mr. 
Ineurs. Towards the close of his life he officiated 
as curate of Prittlewell, in Essex. Some years 
ago I was informed that he was the author of a 


the assertion that the 


] 


in 





regards the 
re satisfactory 
dence that the En 














once popular nov l called Peter Priggins, but have 

not heard that St. Zeon might be ascribed to the 

same pen; for all that, it is very possible that he 

wrote it. Ww. U 
13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


» Varerran (4 S, vi. 68, 161, 262.)—Mr. 
correction the botanical name of 


I 
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der” tempts me to make the following observa- 
tions: Were an intelligent Zulu on arrival for the 
first time in England to be shown every plant in 
the British flora, and told to select that which his 


previous Scripture reading would point out to him | 


as the most appropriately named “ Jacob's ladder,” 
there can be no doubt that he would immediately 
select the Convallaria (“Solomon's seal”), and as- 
suredly not the Polemonium caerulea. Moreover, 
the name “Solomon's seal” seems so inappro- 
priate to the Convallaria that I am almost in- 
clined to believe that at some period amongst 
early English botanical books or “ herbals” a 
mistake crept in and has been perpetuated. Heroes 
have been handed down in history by wrong 
names, so why may not flowers ? Sp. 


Srr Watter Rareien (4 S. vi. 278.)—An 
elaborate and authentic pedigree of the Raleigh 
family, giving particulars of the descendants of 
Sir Walter, and a number of fac-simile signatures, 
will be found in Dr. Howard's Miscellanea Gene- 
alogica et Heraldica for July, 1869 (Part xii. 
pp. 155-7.) J. L. C. 

Inex: Evercreen Oak (4 S. vi. 84, 205.)— 
Botanic authors acknowledge but one species 
of evergreen oak; and therefore if Pliny says 
that he found “ two sorts of i/ex”’ near the tomb 
of Hasdrubal, he ‘could not mean the Quercus 
ilex, for the addition of i/exr was given to the tree 
by a modern botanist, because the leaves bear 
some resemblance to those of the holly. 

G. A. Dr 1a Sore. 

Bovernier. 

“Oxp Mortatity”: Paterson Famiiy (4™ S, 
vi. 207, 290.) —My statement was copied. The 
better informed Penny Cyclopedia states that the 
wedding took place on October 29 [not February], 
1825; and on turning to the Annual Register of 


[4 S. VI. Ger. 22, 70, 


that the plants pointed to the north, the Rev. Thomas 
Hill of Waltham, Mass., measured their bearing on the 
prairies, and raised seedlings in his own garden. The 
leaves of the young plant stand upright on long leaf- 
stalks, and when three or four inches high hoist their 
stalks so as to bring the edges of the leaves north and 
south. Dr.Hill’s measurements showed that five-sevenths 
of the leaves came very nearly into the meridian. The 
scientific name of the plant in question is Silphium laci- 


niatum. 
R. B.P. 


Exmore (4% §. vi. 231, 290.)\—The name Al- 
marie, ¢. g. Amalric (from which, by the bye, we 
have Amerigo) is neither Saxon nor Celtic. It 
probably means “immaculate prince,” from the 
Gothic word amala, immaculate, reiks, powerful, 
also a lord, prince. Wachter gives as proper 
names Amalia (Amala?); Amalasventa = puella 
immaculata; Amalafrida = sine macula pulchra; 
Amaloberga= tutrix immaculata; Amalaricus = 
sine macula potens. Conf. the Old Ger. mal, sig- 
num, turpe, labes, nevus, macula, cicatrix; A.-S. 
maal, mal, a blot, spot, blemish, macula. See 
also Tornandes. R. S. Caannock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Elmer occurs as a surname in the late Mr. 
Orridge’s Illustrations of Jack Cade’s Rebellion, 
p- 64—“ Salmon Elmer, Thomas Elmer de Whyt- 
staple”; and we have in Sandgate an Elmer 
House. R. J. F. 

PsaALM Xxxir. (xx1.) 1 (4 S. vi. 277.) —The 
query of J. A. G. seems to imply some irreverence 
in the supposition that our blessed Saviour would 
quote from a psalm. But no one, I think, would 
for a moment consider that he quoted from—what 
this querist flippantly and irreverently calls “a 
production of David ”—“ much as we might cite 


| a passage from Sophocles or from Shakspere.” 


that year I find (Appendix, p. 207), October 29— | 


“ At the Vice-regal Lodge, Dublin, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland to Mrs. Paterson, an American lady of great 
fortune, and a Catholic. The ceremony was performed, 


in the first instance, by his Grace the Lord Primate. The | 


bride was given away by the Bishop of Raphoe, and the 
marriage was afterwards solemnised by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Dublin.” 

Readers will please note, and correct their 
Burkes accordingly. A. H. 


Compass Frower (1" S. vii. 477.) —This query 
has remained unanswered for seventeen years, but 
hoping that it may still be of interest I send a 
quotation from the Gardener's Chronicle, Sept. 10, 
1870, p. 1213 :— 


That production of David was, it must be remem- 
bered, a divinely inspired and strikingly prophetic 
psalm; and our divine Redeemer might well 
quote the beginning of it, to call attention to the 
entire psalm, which so clearly foretold various cir- 
cumstances of his sacred passion, and to show how 
it was now literally fulfilled. Why he quoted not 
the exact Hebrew has been explained by the 


| fact that the Syro-Chaldaic had, since the return 
| of the Jews from captivity, greatly supplanted the 


“ At the meeting of the American Association at Troy, | 


on August 23, Professor Hill read a curious paper on the 
Compass Plant—a wild sunflower of the western prairies, 


introduced to the notice of the scientific world thirty | 


years since by General Benjamin Alvord, U.S.A., and to 
the civilised world in general by Longfellow in his Evan- 
getline.” Some of the American botanists having denied 


old Hebrew, and was better understood by the 
people. At the same time it must be admitted 
that our blessed Saviour, who was “ Lord of the 
Sabbath,” was Lord also of the Scriptures, and 
could alter them in quotation as he ax" 


It is certainly possible that a man fixed on a 
surgical table to be healed, or nailed to a cross, a8 


| in China, to receive punishment for crime, may 
quote Sophocles or Shakspeare; but under the 
circumstances of our Lord, who was a Jew of the 
Essene sect, it is quite natural and fitting that he 
should quote from a psalm of David, which he 
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and other Essenes claimed to have special refer- 
ence to his own case. In the New Testament 
the term “‘ Hebrew ” is applied to that particular 
dialect of the Jews which was then spoken in 
Palestine. It must be remembered that in the read- 
ing of the Law in Hebrew in the synagogues of 
that day, one or more interpreters attended, who, 
at the end of each paragraph, repeated the mean- 
ing in Chaldee, Syriac, or Greek seriatim, accord- 
ing to the language of the Jews attending for 
the information of the whole congregation of men 
and women. 

The original words used by our Lord (Matt. 
xxvii. 46, Mark xv. 34), translated, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ” are found 
in the Syriac version. Other words of Jesus 


Scottish bree, broo, A.-S, briw. The Gaelic form 
is brothas. Watrter W. Sxxat. 
i, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tue Manx Sone: “ Myiecnararve” (4 §, 
ii. 276; iii. 288, 493; v. 469, 583; vi. 61, 259.)— 
Mr. Drennan referred me to Cregeen. I return 
with the following summary :— 

1. That for constructive illustration, ayns yn 
astyr may be regarded as reducible to ayns y 
nastyr, the f of fastyr being eclipsed by the n of 
yn; a widely different effect compared with f 


| being aspirated by the masculine pronoun e (his). 


quoted in the New Testament are also Syriac, nut | 


Hebrew. That he was versed in Hebrew, how- 
ever, appears from the range of subjects on which 
he discoursed, and which are to be traced to 
Jewish tradition preserved in the Talmud. It 


2. That daa, two, always has its substantive in 
the singular number, so that, Mail Charrane being 
two nouns, whether Mail Charrane, Mail y Char- 
rane, Mail daa Charrane, Mail y daa Charrane, or 
Mail at the end instead of at the beginning, might 
chance to be the form for derivative considera- 


| tion, Charrane would be grammatically of the 


should be borne in mind that our Lord was not a | 


Christian, buta Jew merely, and that his mission was 
confined to the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
and was not even extended to the remnant of the 
lost tribes—the Samaritans. Prideaux, ignorant 
of Syriac, is therefore wrong in asserting that “ the 
word sabachthani is nowhere to be found.” The 
root shebach occurs in the Chaldee of Daniel ii. 44, 
iv. 12, 20, 23 (15, 23, 26]. The terminal tha = 
thou, and ni = me. T. J. Buckron. 
Doe (4" S. vi. 46, 119, 218.)—The fire-dogs 
are in use where wood is the fuel. I have always 
considered that the iron bars were so called from 
their prominent ornaments, dogs’ heads. Such 
dogs may still be seen in the farmhouses of Lang- 
strothdale—Chaucer's Strother. “Gone to the 
dogs,’ “Fit only for the dogs,” and similar ex- 
pressions, seem to imply that the objects so spoken 
of are of no use, except for the fireplace. “ It 
rains cats and dogs,” “ Cat-and-dog weather.” I 
consider that these sayings have more to do with 
the cat than with the dog. Cattivo tempo (Italian) 
is bad weather, and cat weather is probably a bad 
pun derived from cattivo. The dog has been, we 
may presume, introduced by some genius who, 
having read or heard of the “ warring elements,” 
deemed the dog a fitting companion for pussy ! 
I think that the above conjectural explanation is 
probably the correct key to the common cat- 
aud-dog phrases above quoted. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Brewiss (4 S. yi. 230, 290.)—This word is 
explained at length in Way’s Promptorium Par- 
vulorum, p. 53, note; and its etymology is dis- 
cussed in Wedgwood's Etymological Dictionary, 
8. v. Broth. Other spellings are browes, browesse, 


tf brewesse, brose. It is closely related to 
the 








tr. browet, Old English brewet, and to the | 
i 


singular form and number, although duality were 
understood. J. BEALE. 

Two Passages 1n “ Trwon oF Atuens” (4% 
S. vi. 43, 164, 259.) —Having reperused both text 
and context, I feel persuaded that want, not meat, 
was the word intended by Shakspeare. I am 
however, no less obliged to A. H. for his sugges- 
tion; but were I to hazard an opinion on anti- 
thesis, I should say the antithesis is between do 
and of, which seems to confirm the reading want ; 
thus — 

“ B. B. We are not thieves, but men that much do 


want. 
“7. Your greatest want is, you want much of want.” 


Which antithesis seems to be corroborated by 
another, thus— 

“1 B. We cannot live on grass, on berries, water, as 
beasts, and birds, and fishes, 

“7. Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, and 
fishes.” 
the solution being facilitated by these antitheses, 

J. BEALr. 


“ His own Oprnton was His Law.”—Henry 
VIII, Act IV. Se. 2. (4% 58S. vi. 271.) —It is 
worth observing that Shakespeare has somewhat 
altered the form of this expression from Holin- 
shed. The latter writes, in the parallel passage, 
“ he stood affectionate in his own opinion.” 

oHN ADDIS, 

Harr-craa (4 §, vi. 229.)—Your correspon- 
dent J. Cx. R., in the etymological remarks on 
Celtic and Scandinavian names of places above 
referred to, adduces “ Hair-craig” as an example 
of the latter with reference to Crag. But what 
is the derivation of Hair? The name under 
various forms, as Hair, Hare, Haer, is of frequent 
occurrence in connection with ancient sites. The 
battle of Brechin, where the Earl of Huntly de- 
feated the rebel lords in arms against James II. 
in 1452, was “ fought at the Hair Cairn on the 
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moor about two miles N.E. of the town.” (Lives 
of the Lindsays, i. 136.) There was a remarkable 
edifice of loose stones, bearing the same name, 
near Hardlee, on the watershed between Teviot- 
dale and Liddesdale, which was removed several 
years ago to build dykes, when a kist with a 
sculptured lid and other sepulchral remains were 
disclosed. Chalmers mentions a large stone in- 
closure containing cells and hut-circles, called the 
Haer-faulds, near Lauder. (Caled. i. 243.) The 
battle of Harlaw or Harelaw is well known, and 
in the Reedwater Minstrel we find Harehaugh, the 
place where Percy Reed was betrayed in Coquet- 
water. In the same poem, also, the names Z/are- 
shawhaggs and another Harecairn occur. are- 
tor, in Devonshire, is given by Taylor (Words 
and Places), a8 an example under “Tor”; and a 
reference to the Scottish Post-office Directory 
shows numerous Hare-stanes, Hare-laws, &c, In 
most of these the name seems to have reference 
to warfare and combat. Can J. Cx. R. or Mr. 
CuArnock or other correspondent assign the true 
derivation ? W. E. 


“Tar PENNsyrvantA GazettE” (4" S. vi. 
272.)—In concluding a notice of a copy of this 
journal dated April 29, 1756, Mr. Maurice Lent- 
HAN remarks that on it “ the celebrated Benjamin 
Franklin worked as a printer,” and adds “ it is 
not unlikely that the copy before me contains 
some of his type-setting.” It is painful to de- 
molish the pleasant association which is here 
formed; but “ N. & Q.” is for the record of facts, 
not of fancies, and your correspondent may rest 
assured that it is not only “ unlikely,” but per- 


fectly certain, that Franklin had no part in setting | 


up the type of this paper, if indeed he was in any 
way connected with it. 

Franklin went to Philadelphia in 1723, and 
worked as a printer under one Keimer. In 1724 
he came to England, and returned to America in 
1726. Two or three years later he established a 
newspaper, “the second in Philadelphia.” From 
this time he gradually became a leading man; in 
1755 was colonel of militia, and two years later 
was sent to England with a petition to the king 
and council. Whether he retained his interest in 
the newspaper or not, I do not know; but if he 
worked as a printer on the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
it was prior to 1724; if, on the other hand, his 
own journal was go called, it is abundantly clear 
that he was not the “ setter-up of type” in 1756, 
at which time he was fifty years of age. 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


© Tue Letrers or Henry anp Frances (4" S. 
vi. 276.)—This book is said to contain the genuine 
correspondence between Elizabeth Griffith and 
her husband Richard Griffith, before and for some 
time after their marriage. For particulars of the 
lives and writings of these authors, Mr. Brrrren 





should see Watt's Bib. Brit., Allibone’s Dict, of 
Authors, Baker's Biographia Dramatica, and Chale 
mers’s Biog. Dict. C. W. 8, 

Naporron IIT. (3° S, x. 215; 4S. yi, 996 
290.)—Besides pointing out the arrangement of 
the years 1853 to 1870, there appeared in the 
Leeds Mercury about the middle of August the 
following’ analogous plan :— 





“ Fall of Robe spierre e ° 1794 
1 

7 

9 

4 

Fall of Napoleon I. 1815 
1 

8 

1 

5 
Fall of Charles X. . ° 1830.” 


CHARLES WYtIz. 

Janney Famtry (4 8. vi. 275.)—Some in- 
formation respecting Janney, a Quaker, circa 1683, 
might perhaps be obtained from Zhe London 








Friends’ Meetings, showing the Rise of the Society 
of Friends in London, §c., compiled from the 
Minute Books by W. Beck and T. Fred. Ball, 
London, Kitto. ALBERT Borrery. 

“Tur Devin BEATS "HIS Wire” (4 S. vi. 
273.)—What is the exact French wording of this 
proverb? Is it not connected with our English 
proverbial “Devil and his dam”? I have been 
accustomed to interpret “dam” as “mother.” 
I think now that it means “ wife.” Heywood 
has (Dialogue, §c. Part u. chap. vii. Spenser Soc. 
p. 70)— 

“ The diuell with his dam hath more rest in hell 

Than I haue here with the . but well wif well.” 
He has again an epigram (Spenser Society Re- 
print, p. 207)— 
“ Of the creation of the deuils dam. 

“ When was the deuils dam create, tholde withred iade ? 

The next leape yere after wedding was first made. 

In an ill time . when the deuill will that deuill die ? 

At that yeres end, that endth weddyng finally.” 

Who is the “ Devil’s dam”? Haughton the 
playwright proposed to write “a Boocke which 
he wold calle the Devell and his dame”; but he 
did not write it. (See Hazlitt’s Proverbs, p. 364.) 
It might have given us some information. 

The application to weather seems secondary. 

Joun ADDIS. 


Rustington, near Littlehampton. 

Fisnerwick (4 §. vi. 275.)—In Dr. John 
Walker's Universal Gazetteer, revised by B. P. 
Capper, 1822, there is noted “ Fisherwick, Staff. 
in the parish of St. Michael, Lichfield.” This is 
marked in Cary’s beautiful Map of England, 1794, 
as “ Fisherwick Park.” W. B. Tate. 

4, Grove Place, Denmark Hill. 
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“Gop Tempers THE Wrwnp,” etc. (4% S. vi. 
90, 163, 256.) —Bohn classes this as a French 
roverb— A brebis tondus Dieu mesure le yent.”’ 
Potgrave does not give it, so it is probably of 
later date. It is absent from such English collec- 
tions as I have at hand—Hazlitt, Ray, Camden, 
Heywood. Joun ApDIs. 

The collection of “ Outlandish Proverbs,” &c. 
made by the good George Herbert, and first 
printed in 1640 under the title of Jacula Pruden- 
tum, contains the following :— 

*To a close shorn sheep God gives wind by measure.” 
And again :— 

“God sends cold according to clothes.” 

J. W. W. 

Winchester. 

Hien Suunirrs (4" S. v. 597; vi. 33, 76, 182.) 
Mr. Davenport has thrown considerable light on 
the office of the lord-lieutenant by quoting the 
operative words of the letters patent of appoint- 
ment, He will oblige many readers of “N. & Q.” 
by communicating the precise terms in which the 
commission of the high sheriff is worded. 

TEWARS. 








Jvpatsu ty Damascvs (4™ §. y. 525, 500; vi. 
36, 120, 247.)—It does not smooth away the 
difficulties of an intricate inquiry for your corre- 
spondent to impute the converse of his expressed 
views to the other party in the discussion. I 
ld expect to confirm, not to deny, any of the 
striking events which occurred at the dawn of 
ourera. That the Romans warred with Aretas, 
although Mr. Crosstey denies it, I must refer to 
one who was no secondary authority, who also 
tells us that on the death of Tiberius, the governor 
of Syria retreated to Antioch that he might be 
ready to take the orders of the wretch who suc- 
ceeded him, and, I suppose, kill any one whom the 
new emperor wished to get rid of. (Josephus, 
Antiq. bk. xviii. c. v.) SALATHIEL. 

Ronrys’ Cusntons (4** S, vi. 214, 312.) — What 
Curusert Bene alludes to is the common rose- 
gall that, of course, like all other galls, is caused 
bya cynips. It is not confined to England, but 
we find it on the Continent wherever the wild- 
rose flourishes. In the Val di Chianciano (‘l'us- 
cany), on some briars in the hedges near the hot 
baths, I found numerous specimens ; and, what I 
never met with elsewhere, I discovered this rose- 
gall growing on some pollarded deciduous oaks 
that formed a portion of the hedge-rows.* The 
misletoe was abundant on the numerous acacias 
that are in the same locality. 

James Henry Drxon. 

Lu-ru (4" 8. vi. 287.)—The name of 

u-lou” is given to the Pomeranian or Spitz 


sho 

















Wael 
233, 


yrts of galls that are found 
I know of none. 


_ * A work on the various s« 
in the British isles is much wanted. 





dog, called sometimes in England a wolf-terrier. 
This most intelligent and faithful loving crea- 
ture has a head resembling that of a wolf= 
loup, and so he has obtained the name of “ chien- 
loup,’ the diminutive being “lou-lou.” Why 
the prince impérial should be called Lu-lu or 
Lou-lou is more than I can explain. He has 
also been dubbed in a romance “Prince de 
Caniche.” The meaning of this last-named epithet 
is self-evident, but I must decline any explana- 
tion of the offensive term. The author of Prince 
de Caniche is now a member of the government. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Lorp Bacon (4 S. vi. 40, 140, 177, 221, 291.) 
It is very goodnatured of the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
to allow the discussion about Bacon's title to go 
on after the point has been clearly settled by his 
note at p. 140. Mr. Hetsny’s note that “ Mr. 


GRosART was right in calling him Baron of 
Verulam, the heralds notwithstanding,” is quite 
unintelligible. Does Mr. Hetspy suppose that 


Lord Howard of Effingham was called the Baron 
of Effingham, or that Lord Somers of Evesham 
was called the Baron of Evesham, or that Vis- 
count Sidmouth of Sidmouth is called the Vis- 
count of Sidmouth, or that Lord Westbury of 
Westbury is called the Baron of Westbury ? and 
does he imagine that the style of these noblemen 
is fixed by the heralds, and not by immemorial 
usage ? TEWARS. 

Posstem up A Guu-treE (4 §, vi. 233.)— 
The refrain used to run — 

“ Possum up a gum-tree, 
Tinking none can follow; 

Den he dam mistaken, 


Nigger beat him hollow.” 


The word “ nigger ” shows that it is of American 
rather than Australian origin. 
J. Witxrs, B.C.L. 


“He wrote History As IF IT WERE Fre- 
TION, AND FIcrion aS IF IT WERE History” 
(4% S. vi. 277.)—This might have been said of 
Scott. It is not unlikely that the idea, however, 
was borrowed from one of the many detached 
hints that Sheridan was in the habit of jotting 
down when anything struck him as applicable to 
any literary or other scheme he might have on 
hand. He was indeed in the habit of “ making a 
note on’t,’ when any happy thought crossed his 
mind; and he seldom failed to turn it to account, 
either in his writings or on those occasions when 
circumstances, perhaps of his own creating, en- 
abled him to pass off his matured thought as a 
spontaneous flash of wit. 

Sheridan contemplated writing a comedy of 
‘¢ Affectation.” Among the fragmentary sketches 
of character of the intended comedy occurs the 
following : — 
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“He certainly has a great deal of fancy, and a very 
good memory; but, with a perverse ingenuity, he em- 
ploys these qualities as no other person does—for he 
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employs his fancy in his narratives, and keeps his recol- | 


lection for his wit. When he makes his jokes you ap- 
plaud the accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only when he 
states his facts that you admire the flights of his ima- 
gination.” 





[4% S. V1. Ocr, 22, 70, 





they are preceded and illustrated. That prefix y 

Mayor to the Richard of Cirencester will vy fe 
peculiar interest, not only for its account of Richard and 
his Speculum, but also for its investigation into the 
genuineness of the work De Situ Britannia, attributed 


| to him; this gives a careful analysis of that work—the 


history of the supposed discovery of the MS. by Bartram— 


| 4 review of the conflicting opinions of antiquarian writers 


Though not used in a play, Sheridan found a | 


use for his idea in a more condensed and pithy 

form. In a reply to Mr. Dundas, in the House of 

Commons, he said: “ The right honourable gen- 

tleman is indebted to his memory for his jests, 

and to his imagination for his facts.” J. R. 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


BenTHAM AND SHAKESPEARE (4"°§, vi. 326.)— 
In your last number you have, while kindly answer- 
ing my query (or rather a query which I might 
have asked), represented me as misquoting Ben- 
tham. Now I rather pride myself on citing 
authors accurately, and therefore do not like to 
have my own correctness annihilated. I repeat 
the passage out of Bentham’s Deontology, edit. 
1834 (ii. 95) :— 

“ There is profound philosophical truth in Shakespeare's 
dictum,—that 

* All regrets are vain, and those most vain 
Which, by pain purchased, do inherit pain.’ ” 

Reference to my former note will show that 
these were the lines on which I founded my 
query, and that I did not make Bentham quote 
Shakespeare correctly—as, indeed, he has not 
done. Your kind reference proves that he was 
quoting from memory, and that his memory was 
treacherous. Excuse my anxiety to seem to be 
as accurate as I really was in fact. 

H. W. CHanpier. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum Historiale de Gestibus 
Regum Anglia. From the Copy in the Public Library, 
Cambridge. Edited by John E, B. Mayor, M.A., Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vol. ZI., a.v. 
872-1066. (Longmans.) 

Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hovedene. Edited by Wil- 
liam Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Oriel College, 
and sometime Librarian to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Vol. 1/7. (Longmans, Parker, Macmillan.) 
The great scheme of securing a carefully edited series 

of our national chronicles, inaugurated by Lord Romilly 

and the late Sir George C. Lewis, continues to make 
steady and most satisfactory progress. Nothing could 
afford better proof of the careful and conscientious man- 
ner in which the Master of the Rolls is carrying out the 
very responsible duty entrusted to him by the Treasury, 
than the two volumes whose titles we have just tran- 
scribed; and which have just appeared under the editor- 
ship of two of our most ossempitched historical students, 


Mr. Mayor of Cambridge and Professor Stubbs of Oxford. 
Not the least valuable portions of the volumes in ques- 
tion are the learned and exhaustive prefaces by which 


as to its authenticity—a careful summing up of the 
evidence on either side, and the judgment eventually 
pronounced by Mr. Mayor, a judgment against which 
we think there is little chance of appeal, namely, that 
the De Situ “is a clumsy forgery by an unpractised 


| hand, not a tracing or copy from a genuine original.” 














The Imperial Constantinian Order of St. George. A 
Review of Modern Impostures and a Shetch of its True 
History. By His Imperial Highness The Prince Rho- 
docanakis. Jn two Parts. (Longmans, ) 


This handsomely-printed volume (and a handsomer 
hook than a large paper copy of it which is now before 
us we have rarely ever seen) has one claim to public 
attention—the profits from its sale are to be devoted to 
the Funds in aid of the Sick and Wounded. The first 
part of the book is controversial, and directed against 
the claims of “ the Imperial, Ecclesiastical, and Military 
Order of the Knights of the Red Cross of Rome and 
Constantine,” which the author speaks of as having 
been “ raised from the level of puerility to the unen- 
viable eminence of imposture.” The second part, which 
will, we feel assured, in like manner provoke controversy, 
exhibits the author’s view of the history of “ the Im- 

erial Constantinian Order of St. George,” of which 
*rince Johannes Rhodocanakis, titular Emperor of the 
Byzantine Empire, is Grand Master, and “to whom is 
heir apparent his eldest son, the Prince Demetrius Rhodo- 
canakis,” who is the writer of the book before us, and 
under such circumstances can hardly be regarded as an 
impartial witness. 


Essays and Papers on Historical and Literary Subjects. 
By H. Longueville Jones, M.A., Membre Correspondant 
du Comité historique des Arts et Monuments. Re- 
printed by Permission from Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine and other Periodicals, (J. Russell Smith.) 


Some five-and twenty years ago, the name of Mr. 
Longueville Jones was well known in antiquarian circles 
as that of an accomplished scholar and an intelligent 
critic—especially familiar with the early literature and 
history of France; and we know no way more likely to 
recommend this volume of reprinted Essays to the atten- 
tion of the readiag public, than by an enumeration of its 
contents :—How to build a House and Live in it (in 
three chapters) is followed by, Something like a House ; 
we have then Three Sketches of Old France, namely, 
Biron and the Bastile, the Place de la Greve, and Ver- 
sailles; an Essay on Modern Schools of Art in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, then succeeds; and the 
volume is brought to a close by two critical papers : The 
Dutch Critics of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries;.and the Literary Labours of the 
Benedictines. 


Horace. By Theodore Martin. (Blackwood.) 

The time and attention which Mr, Martin has already 
devoted to the life and labours of Horace, have peculiarly 
fitted him for the preparation of this new volume of the 
series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers”; and 
we think it may be safely said that, in the book before 
us, such readers will find a better and more satisfactory 
account of the poet and his works than in any other 
book which has been undertaken with that object. 
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Tue new number of The Quarterly is an admirable 
one. With the exception of a charming paper, as genial 
as the subject, in which Sir Henry Bulwer’s unpublished 
Life of Lord Palmerston is reviewed, or rather pre- 
viewed, and one on German Patriotic Songs, the whole 
number partakes of the gravity of the present state of 
affairs; and albeit the views enunciated as to the issue 
of the war—the aggressive spirit of Prussia—the Con- 
dition of our Navy and Army, and our position as Neu- 
trals, may be, in the opinion of some, more gloomy than 
the real condition of things may justify, they are such 
as to show that they one and all demand the gravest 
consideration on the part of those who are anxious to 
see the honour and safety of England fully maintained. 


Messrs. Moxon & Co., who last year introduced as 
their Christmas Book a series of drawings by Gustave 
Doré, illustrating some of the best known of Hood's 
Poems, now announce a similar volume of selections, to 
be illustrated by Lirket Foster. This eminent artist has 
never before had his talents perpetuated on steel. The 
volume will be published in foolscap quarto, elegant 
cloth, with 22 illustrations. The same publishers an- 
nounce: The Chronicle of the Franco-Prussian War, as a 
supplement to Haydn's Dictionary of Dates; also two 
new volumes of the Haydn Series of Manuals; a Bible 
Dictionary of Biography, History, Antiquities, Geogra- 
phy, &c., edited by Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A.; and a 
Dictionary of Sciences, by J. Farrer Rodwell, assisted by 
eminent contributors. They also promise new editions 
of Wordsworth and Longfellow, illustrated with artistic 
etchings by Edwin Edwards. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLAck have in the press a new e:li- 
tion of Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, by Sir 
Walter Scott, and, uniform with it, his Religious Dis- 
courses (the above will complete the set of Scott's 
Entire Works, in 100 volumes); a General Index to 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature is also to be 
issued by the same publishers. 


“A Dictionary or Brraincaam History, from the 
Earliest Dates to 1870,” is announced for early publica- 
tion. The compiler was for several years connected with 
the Birmingham newspaper press, and possessed unusual 
facilities forexecuting such a task; and the revision of 
the work has been kindly undertaken by Mr. S. Timmins, 
who has devoted much attention to the history of the 
town. The name of Mr. Timmins is a sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of the book, which has occupied the 
compiler several years in the preparation, and will be 
issued in Monthly I’arts. 


Art ix Austraia.—The new Townhall of Melbourne 
was opened, with a grand musical celebration, on Au- 
gust 9. This edifice is by far the largest and finest build- 
ing ever erected for civic purposes in the southern 
hemisphere. The total cost of it is nearly 100,000/. 
The large hall is 175 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, and 65 ft. 
high. The first part of the concert—at which 4000 per- 
sons were present—consisted of a cantata composed by 
C. E. Horsley, Esq., the poetry by Henry Kendall, Esq., 
an Australian by birth, Both the music and the poetry 
are spoken of in very high terms by the local journals, 
and it is undeniable that both would receive high com- 
mendation as original productions in any country in the 
world. Itis worth adding—although the fact has long 
been trite, that in 1840 (just thirty years ago) the site 
on which this splendid new structure stands, and the 
grand celebration was held, was wild, uncultivated, 
Australian “bush.” It is now the centre of a well-built, 


busy, prosperous city of nearly (counting the suburbs) 
150,000 souls, r( . ’ 
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EoyptiAn Exarpirion AT THE CrysTAL PALACE.— 
We are always glad to see this popular place of resort 
applying its resources to the advancement of real know- 
ledge, and we are especially pleased to announce that 
there is now arranged in the Egyptian court a col- 
lection of 1,300 Egyptian antiquities, which there is 
every ground for believing are genuine. The collection 
is that of the late Mr. Robert Hay of Linplum, and the 
specimens have passed the practised supervision of Mr. 
Joseph Bonomi, the curator of Sir John Soane’s museum, 
Mr. Hay was an Egyptian antiquarian of the highest 
rank, and he began this collection fifty years ago. 

Tae PaAtace or Sr. Croup which has just been 
burned, has, as we learn from The Pall Mall Gazette. 
been connected with the history of France for nearly 500 
years, It was here, on August 2, 1589, that Henry IIL., 
pa « through the vestibule, was assassinated by the 
Dominican monk, Jacques Clément. In 1658 Louis 
XIV. purchased the place, and presented it to his brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, who laid out immense sums of 
money in improving and adorning it. It remained in 
the possession of the Orleans family for upwards of a 
century, when it again became a royal residence, Louis 
XVI. purchasing it for Marie Antoinette, who made it 
her favourite holiday home. After '92 it passed into the 
hands of the people for a short period, till, on one of the last 
days of the century, known in history as the 18th Brumaire, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, meeting some of his friends in the old 
Salle de l'Orangerie, discussed and settled the arrange- 
ments which made him the absolute master of France, 
and St. Cloud an item in his private property. Perhaps 
because it was thence that he took his first decided ste 
towards the throne Napoleon always loved St. Cloud, 
and generally lived there when at home. ‘The palace has 
had its name connected with other revolutionary eras, 
not less important for France than that of the 18th Bru- 
maire, The decrees which led to the Revolution of July 
were “done at St. Cloud” by Charles X. Louis Phillipe, 
fleeing from Paris on February 24, 1848, stopped and 
rested awhile at St. Cloud. The proclamation in which 
Napoleon III. made known to his people the Imperial 
concessions of which the Ollivier Ministry was later the 
outward and visible sign, was dated from St. Cloud. And 
finally, it was from this, his favourite residence, as it had 
been his uncle’s, that the Emperor went away last July 
to the war. 

Tue late Mr. William Salt, F.S.A., so well known for 
his liberal support of everything connected with histori- 
cal literature, from the completion of the series of Private 
Acts of Parliament (of which, we believe, not a single 
complete set is in existence), to the Collection of Procla- 
mations in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, de- 
voted large funds and much labour to the formation of a 
library illustrative of his native county, Staffordshire. 
It is rumoured that that library, on which Mr. Salt spent 
30,000/., has been offered to Staffordshire on condition 
that it would establish a library, and provide a librarian; 
and that, after two years’ exertions on the part of Lord 
Lichfield, the offer has been declined. If this be so, well 
may The Daily Telegraph exclain—* Staffordshire stands 
disgraced |” 

ExurBiTion oF EArty Spanish JEWELLERY AT 
Sout Kenstneron. — There has just been opened for 
exhibition, in the Prince Consort’s Gallery, a collection 
of jewels purchased from the Treasury of the Virgen del 
Pilar at Saragossa, which are alike remarkable as works 
of art and their historical associations. The following 
are some of the more interesting :—No. 321, a gold pen- 
dant ornament, with a beautiful enamel group of the 
Adoration of the Magi, set with diamonds. No. 332, a 
reliquary of rock crystal, mounted in gold, enriched with 
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enamel and pearls, containing two exquisite enamel 
groups of the Crucifixion and the Virgin and Child, pre- 
sented by Louis XIII. of France to the Treasury. No. 333 
is a similar ~ = 4 with miniatures on gold of our 
Lord and the Virgin Mary in gold enamelled mounts. 
No. 335, an exquisite specimen of Cinque Cento work ; an 
enamel ‘gol 1 pendant in form of a pelican and her young, 
enriched with a carbuncle and pearls. Nos, 334 and 336, 
two enamelled pendant ornaments of dogs, supported on 
scrolls, with pearls and finely enamelled chains, enriched 
with precious stones. Nos, 341-2-3, three representations 
in richly-enamelled gold of the V irgen del Pilar, as the 
statue has appeared at different periods. They are set 
with rubies and emeralds, and have been worn suspended 
from the neck. No. 320, a breast ornament of Spanish 
work of the eighteenth century, formed of gold, open- 
work scroll pattern, with bosses and small pendants, set 
with diamonds, Presented by the Marquesa de la Puebla. 
No. 332 is a striking example in enamelled gold 
lace-edged tie, set with table diamonds. Presented by 
the Marquis de Navarens in 1679. No. 525 is a costly 
pectoral ornament of gold openwork scrolls, set all over 
with fine emeralds. Ameng the minor objects may be 
mentioned, in addition to various toys of silver filagree, 
a child’s bauble of silver, in form of a Nereid holding a 
mirror and comb attached to a whistle and bells, doubt- 
less an offering to the Virgin from a child to obtain inter- 
cession for the cure of some malady. Those who desire 
to know somewhat of the Church of Nuestra Sejiora del 
Pilar, and of the sanctuary from which these curious 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art have been derived, may 
satisfy their curiosity by a reference to Ford’s Handbook 
to Spain, parti, pp. 486-8 


Op BuackrerrArs BrroGce.—In connection with the 
late discovery of the foundation-stone, &c., of this struc- 
ture, it may as well be added that, in the Royal Magazine 
for 1761, it is stated that on the 23rd June of that year 
the first stone of the first pier was laid by Sir Robert 
Ladbroke, and that it contained a medal of George III. 
let into black marble. The Gentleman’s Magazine, under 
date of April 2, 1761, mentions that Sir Robert had 
been returned at the head of the poll for members for the 
City. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Part ITI. 
Mr. Maclean’s History of Trigg Minor is in the press, 
and it is expected will be issued about Christmas, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names.and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


Prinyvey (J 
EpmUND 
ACCOUNT OF 
M.C.H 
1705 
MEMOIRES DE 
Mrmorns or J 


1836. 
AND RE 


, Duration ov Humay Lire. 8vo. 
Jones’ GROGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
ARERYSTWITH I 77. 
Broeme., Fest-TAanzi NW DER 


LIGIOUS 


ORR. bas 
ERsTEN CHRISTEN. Jena, 
Vauns. Pari 


MADAME DE s, 1A. 
MARINeS Patyrer TO His MAvsestY, 


SERRES, 
25 
TO THE PRESENT STATE OF 
AFFAIRS lr 7 
COLLECTION OF ALL THR REMARKABLE 
“Tue Brrrox,”’ “ Nortu Briton,’ 
f LONDON MUSEUM OF POLITICS, 
TURE 1769, 1778. 
Vox SENatvs. 
REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EvrpENcE OF MR. ALMON. 1807. 
NARRATIVE OF THE Lifk OF A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT IN 
Tapia. 1778. 


Wanted by Willia 


DUKE ON THE 
AND PERSONAL PASSAGES 
AND “ AUDITOR.” 1768 


MISCELLANIES, AND LITERA- 


n J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 
TURNICLIFY’s SURVEY OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wanted by Rev. D. J. Drakeford. Coper's Cope, New Beckenham, 
Cent, 8 


| | ow MMING'S 


SABBATH EVENING R#ADINGS, in Luke, John, Acts, 
Romans, Corinthians, Timothy, Hebrews, James, and Revelations. 
BARCLAY’S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, OR GAZETTEER. 


Wanted by Mr. Walter Easton, 12, Market Place, Jedburgh, N 


Potices to Correspantents. 


ExgrireR. Burke's allusion is to Damiens, who suffered torture, 
March 2, 1757, for having stabbed Louis XV 
LosGevity. Will Mr. Cooke, who has sent an account of Mr. Plank, 
good enough to state his authority for saying “ his birthday has been 
erifie a * A reference to “N.& Q.”" 3rd 8. xii. 521, will show that, 
whi he result of a thoreugh inve etigati n of this case left little dowht of 
Mr. Plank s age, as just the very point which was not 
verified. 
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CURE OF ASTHMA OP TWE NTY Y ARS’ STANDING ws Dn. Lox OCR ~ 
PULMONIC WAPrERS.—I n Mr ationer, Market Pi 
Heckmondwike: “One person in y iverse Toutes ’ “Rie hardson, whe 
has been an asthmatical man for twe nty years, declares that they are 
worth 1. s yn rh own words). He feels quite a new man 
thror medicime.” These Waters give instant 

consumption, coughs, colds, and all ¢ s of the 

Price ls. l}d. per box. Sold by all dreggiate. 
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relic asthma, 
breath and lungs. 
" is registered for transmission abroad. 


G ABRIELS’ TEETH PREPAR ay ONS 

Gabriels’ Coralite Tooth Paste ee +» Price is. 

Gabriels’ Royal Tooth Powder es « ke 

Gabriels’ White Gutta-percha Enamel ° oe le *) 

Gabriels’ Osteo Enamel Stopping .. a bs. 

Gabriels’ Odontalgic Essence ee *. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFU ;MERS, 


and by the Manufacturers, 
MESSRS. GABRIE 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
64, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
And at Liverpool and Brighton, 
Gabriels’ name—none genuine without it. 
Ask for Gabriels’ Preparations. 


3s. 


L, 


\ ;HITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JE W SB URY 
and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, established 
by forty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth and 
Gums, 
The original and only Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


- LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable prope jes in Headache, Sea, or Bilious 
Sickness, preventing and curing Scarlet, and other Fevers, and is 
admitted — all users to form the poe agreeable, portable, vitalising 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the er, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, U3, Holborn Hill, London. 
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